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THOUGHTS ON THE NAVY. 


Ir is a singular fact in the history of our country that 
having, from our earliest origin and by virtue of our geo- 
graphical position, been a naval power, having in every stage 
of our existence, as a colony struggling for independence, as 
an infant state, and in the era of our maturer power, been 
urged by the necessities of our situation, to the creation of a 
Navy, and having severely suffered for the want of one, we 
yet find ourselves wholly destitute of any adequate force to 
protect the interests or sustain the honor of our country. 
To account for our extraordinary want of preparation for 
national defence by means of an efficient Navy is a perplex- 
ing and somewhat difficult task. Our government, in the 
comparison of its expenditures with its resources, is the rich- 
est of the day, and the people of the United States, from one 
end of the country to the other, join, with a unanimity which 
they feel upon no other subject, in wishing for the creation 
of a Navy, adequate to the efficient protection of our com- 
merce and territory, and commensurate with our national 
importance. Whence is it then that in a country where 
the government is supposed to reside so entirely in the peo- 
ple, and to receive all its impulses from it, that this great arm 
of our defence obtains but a languid and ineffectual support 
from the representatives of the people? We believe that 
this anomalous state of things does not result from any want 
of harmony of feeling and opinion on this subject between 
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the people and their representatives. We believe that the 
latter, with the former, unite in looking towards it with an 
eye of favor, and that they are willing at any moment to vote 
liberally, from the national abundance, towards its mainte- 
nance and progressive development. The great difficulty 
we believe to lie in the want of adequate information on the 
subject, and an unwillingness to legislate in the dark. This 
difficulty is inherent in the very nature of the subject, which 
renders the naval profession and whatever relates to it a 
mystery to all except those who have been trained to it. 
We see no remedy for this but in Congress’s receiving in all 
faith the recommendations that may be made to it, and vot- 
ing with a good heart accordingly. If they should call upon 
the Navy Department for the plan of a system for the pro- 
gressive enlargement of the Navy. so as to bring it, with the 
least possible delay, to bear a just proportion to the interests 
and dignity of our country. The want of a grand system 
has been one of the causes which have kept the Navy back. 
We should have system in the construction of our ships, and 
a uniform set of models for every various class, system in 
the distribution of officers, and their various members in 
every grade should be so arranged, that the relations of the ju- 
nior grades to the senior would be such as to render promo- 
tion regular and progressive. There should be system in 
manning our Navy, and provision should be made for the 
creation, by it, of a class of seamen peculiarly its own. 

A retrospective view of our history conclusively proves 
the fact that all ovr misfortunes as a nation, from the day 
that we became one, have proceeded from the want of a 
sufficient Navy. The spoliations of the Barbary powers, 
and some years after those of the French Republic, prepared 
the way for the more magnificent and befitting plunder of the 
Empire, which Great Britain strove also to emulate. The 
temptation, it must be owned, was a great one. In 1800 we 
had nearly a million of tons of shipping, exposed upon the high 
seas, and as our trade rapidly developed, our annual exports in 
1805 amounted to the enormous value of one hundred and 
eight millions of dollars. An annual expense of six millions 
of dollars employed in the maintenance of a Navy would have 
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guarantied the safe transit of those valuable products, and of 
the still enhanced returns by which they were repaid, while 
our fellow citizens engaged in transporting them would have 
been protected from plunder, unlawful seizure, and personal 
restraint. It had been asserted by a statesman of that day, 
so early as 1798, that he had the most entire conviction 
“that twelve ships of seventy-four guns, as many frigates, 
and twenty or thirty smaller vessels, would probably be 
found, our geographical situation and our means of annoying 
the trade of the maritime powers considered, a force sufhi- 
cient to secure our future peace with the nations of Europe.” 
This warning voice was lifted in vain. 

We believe most devoutly that if this opinion had pre- 
vailed in our national councils of those days, we should have 
been spared entirely those ruinous spoliations upon our com- 
merce, carried on in wanton rivalry by France and her 
allies, on the one hand, and England on the other, amounting 
to an aggregate of nearly seventy millions of dollars, togeth- 
er with the detention of our citizens, and the national im- 
poverishment resulting from lost capital. We believe 
moreover that a sufficient Navy would have checked those 
aggressions Which brought on that war with England, by 
which we expended in armaments one hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, lost by labor diverted frem productive occu- 
pations the sum of fifteen millions, and were cut off fora 
number of years from the profits upon our annual exports 
of fifty millions, and by which finally we were subjected to 
the invasion and desolation of our coasts, the suspension of 
our settlements in the west, from the dread of the savages 
in alliance with our enemy, and to a general interruption of 
enterprise throughout the land. All these losses, together 
with the loss of that national honor which was only subse- 
quently brought back by the blood of our seamen, we con- 
tend would have been spared us by the timely creation of a 
Navy, growing with the growth of our commerce from the 
era of our birth as a nation.* 





* Many of the opinions expressed here will be found at greater length 
in an article on the Navy in the June number of the Quarterly Review. 
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But instead of arming for our defence when assailed by 
the French and English belligerents, instead of fitting out a 
force sufficient fer the protection of our property, exposed 
on the high seas, we determined to withdraw that property, 
to arrest our enterprise, to pass from a condition of unbound- 
ed activity to one of self-suspended animation, whereby we 
waged a war against ourselves more ruinous than that of 
our assailants, while we exhibited to the world the whimsical 
spectacle of a nation seeking safety by shutting itself up like 
a tortoise within its shell. Our position was at once undig- 
nified and disastrous. Insult and contumely sought us out 
and bearded us on our coast; until at last, when stripped, 
impoverished, and unprepared, we were driven to fight under 
every discouragement. The circumstances under which we 
commenced this war, from which there was no outlet of ho- 
norable escape, were almost ludicrous. We were in a 
situation to send to sea seven frigates, three sloops, and 
eleven brigs and schooners, besides rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of one hundred and seventy gun-boats. England had 
at sea ninety-six ships of the line, one hundred and fifty-one 
frigates, and two hundred sloops ; and on the American sta- 
tion, the formidable force of seven ships of the line, twenty- 
three frigates, and seventy smaller vessels. Yet enormous 
as was the disparity, we sustained an honorable struggle, 
and the glory which our little Navy gained for us in 
that eventful struggle, healed the wounded honor of the 
country and was accepted as an offset to our national 
misfortunes. We fought our way to self respect and to the 
respect of our enemy, winning for ourselves a name which, 
backed by an attitude of preparation to sustain it, will do us 
good service in all time to come. 

Having thus settled our national quarrel with England, 
and obtained from her sense of justice and probity the liqui- 
dation of some additional claims, it remained for us to seek 
redress from France for injuries scarcely less serious, and 
which might with equal propriety have led to an appeal to 
arms, had not our national resentment been restrained by the 
remembrance of her valuable services in our struggle for 
independence, though doubtless rendered more with the de- 
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sire of doing harm to England than good to us, yet still en- 
titling her to our gratitude and friendly forbearance. We 
have since continued yearly to present ourselves as sup- 
pliants for justice at the bar of an evasive creditor, contented 
during the interval to hear ourselves ridiculed from her tri- 
bunes as greedy and avaricious, until by persevering impor- 
tun '\ we had extorted from her a promise to return a por- 
tion of her plunder, abated of all its probable results of inter- 
mediate reproduction. Even the fulfilment of this promise 
her armament emboldened her for a season to withhold ; un- 
willing herself to embark in a ruinous war, which every 
principle of policy rendered inexpedient, though prepared for 
it, she could not believe that so calculating a nation as ours 
would rush into a war on a point of honor, without prepara- 
tion. Our position with reference to France during this 
crisis has been a false one. With shipping to the amount of 
one million seven hundred thousand tons, with a value of 
not less than four hundred millions of dollars annually ex- 
posed without protection upon the ocean, and coasts unde- 
fended by fortifications, or the surer and better safeguard of 
a formidable fleet, we have held out to France that tempta- 
tion to a sudden coup-de-main, which her past history shows 
she is so little able to resist. 

The war-cloud has however passed for a season from 
our horizon, thanks to the manly energy of our inflexible 
chief magistrate. But if the crisis be passed, its having ex- 
isted is an evidence that others are tocome. In this respect 
the history of all nations is the same, and our own annals, 
so eloquent in misfortunes, having their origin in our united 
exposure to plunder, and culpable want of preparation to 
protect ourselves from it, counsel us to arm forthwith for our 
defence. With the errors and disasters of the past so glar- 
ingly before us let us henceforth establish, the safe, the eco- 
nomical, the honorable principle, that spoliations on our 
commerce and assaults on our national honor shal! be pre- 
vented at the time by a prompt display of power. It is 
enough that we have hitherto offered to the world the un- 
worthy spectacle of a rich and powerful nation, seeking 
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redress for the spoliation which its weakness had invited, by 
patient supplication, instead of preventing it by a display of 
power. Let us henceforth stand ready to protect ourselves 
by cannon shot from the stout sides of the Pennsylvania, the 
Delaware, the Ohio and other noble and worthy representa- 
tives of the States to whose names they will do no dis- 
honor, instead of by paper bullets, discharged and returned 
again without other result than damage to our national char- 
acter. Instead of repeating the ludicrous spectacle of the 
tortoise seeking refuge in its shell, let us hereafter present 
ourselves to contending nations in the noble and imposing 
attitude of some antique statue of Achilles, armed and de- 
fended at all points ; with calm and serene demeanor ; threat- 
ening nothing, dreading nothing, yet equal to either fortune. 

In much that relates to the organization of our navy we 
cannot do better than follow the example of the great mar- 
itime country from which we derive our origin. Especially 
may we do so with advantage in whatever relates to the 
protection to be extended to commerce and those engaged 
init. The moment that any part of the world becomes the 
scene of conflict, we find her cruisers repairing at once to 
protect the lives and properties of British subjects, and to 
interpose between them and danger, while engaged in build- 
ing up the wealth of the nation with their own, the ample 
shield of British power. We are sorry to admit, that though 
our government springs directly from the people and the 
sovereignty is only vested in it for the public good, our navy 
does not extend any commensurate protection to that com- 
merce, by which in common with the whole of our federal 
expenditure it is chiefly supported. This is not owing to 
the want of corresponding zeal in our officers, but of an 
adequate force, stationed at every point where our interests 
may be assailed. To remedy this deficiency, Congress 
should lose no time making provision for the immediate 
equipment of a force, sufficient to extend effectual protection 
to our commerce in every sea. 

The amount of this force should be regulated by the ex- 
tent and value of the trade to be protected, the relative pro- 
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portion which the Navies of other maritime countries bear 
to their commercial marine, and the necessity of keeping at 
all times a sufficient school for the instruction of our officers, 
and a nucleus large enough to be expanded within a year or 
two to the full measure of our naval capacity. There are 
no fewer than seven maritime nations, each of which main- 
tains in commission a Navy superior to ours. These are 
England, France, Russia, Turkey, Holland, Sweden, and 
Egvpt. Thus then there are no fewer than seven nations 
numerically our superiors in naval force. But as the two 
most powerful of them, namely England and France, are 
alone in a condition to cope with us on the ocean, and alone 
in a maritime position at ail analogous to our own, we shall 
make them the basis of our estimate of the proper naval 
armament to be kept in commission by us in time of peace. 
Since we have been a nation, the only assaults upon our 
commerce, excepting the petty piracies of the Barbary cor- 
sairs, have come from the Navies of these two nations. From 
those nations alone are serious assaults likely to come here- 
after. There is, therefore, a peculiar propriety in making 
the Navies of England and France the basis of all estimates 
for our own. 

The Navy of England now in commission amounts to 
twenty-three ships of the line, fifteen frigates, fifty-one 
sloops, twenty-five brigs and schooners, ten surveying ves- 
sels, and twenty-one armed steamers. If her naval power 
were stretched to the extent of its capacity, she could pos- 
sibly have at sea within two years four times the force above 
enumerated. The Navy of France in commission is fifteen 
ships of the line, thirteen frigates, and eighty-eight smaller 
vessels, including twenty-three steamers. If armed to the 
extent of her capacity, she might probably send to sea with- 
in two vears three times her present force, though by no 
means so well manned as that which is now in active 
employment. Our Navy in commission will amount, with 
the appropriations for its increase voted at the last session 
of Congress, to two ships of the line, seven frigates, fourteen 
sloops, and seven smaller vessels. This force might be ex- 
tended, within a year, from vessels already built, as are all 
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and more than all, those belonging to France and England, 
contained in the previous estimates, to eleven ships of the 
line, eighteen frigates, fifteen sloops, and ten smaller vessels. 
What an enormous disparity does this statement show be- 
tween our developed and available force and those of Eng- 
land and France! Is this disparity in harmony with a 
corresponding disparity, existing between our relative 
amounts of property exposed on the high seas, and our 
relative intrinsic naval power! By no means! The pro- 
perty of England afloat may be estimated at from five to six 
hundred millions of dollars; that of France, in her own 
bottoms, at less than three hundred millions, and that of the 
United States at more than four hundred millions. The 
shipping of England amounts to two millions six hundred 
thousand tons; that of France to four hundred and ninety- 
five thousand tons: and that of the United States to one 
million six hundred thousand tons. England has one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand seamen; France claims sixty- 
six thousand; and we have about one hundred thousand. 
Supposing the relative maritime strength to be in the 
ratio of the tonnage, our capacity to support a navy is to 
that of England in the ratio of three to five, while it exceeds 
that of France in the ratio of three to one. As for the ma- 
terials which enter into the construction of ships, we possess 
them, within our own extended territory, superior in quality, 
and in greater abundance than any other power; whilst our 
builders are, by universal consent, admitted to be the most 
skillful in the world. If it be said that money is the sinews 
of war, and that, while England has a revenue of two 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars ; and France of some 
two hundred and twenty millions, ours only amounts to the 
inferior sum of thirty millions; our answer becomes more 
triumphant than ever. The revenue of both those countries, 
and especially of England, is chiefly absorbed by the interest 
of debts incurred for past expenditures, and by the wasteful 
profusion of cumbersome and costly establishments, whilst 
every dollar of ours is available for the effective service of 
the country. Whilst France is groaning under a weight of 
oppressive taxation, stretched to the uttermost, and England 
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looking forward to impending bankruptcy ; we, on the con- 
trary, stand aghast at the unaccustomed spectacle of an 
overflowing treasury, for which we seek in vain some safe 
channel of escape. Let it be turned in every direction 
where it may promote the safety, honor and welfare of the 
state, or the security of our citizens on land or sea, engaged 
in their peaceful avocations! Grant to our planters and 
enterprising settlers, upon our remote frontier, efficient pro- 
tection from the atrocities of slaves and savages, and follow 
the adventurous trader, in his path of peril, to every sea 
with cruisers ready to spread over him the protecting flag 
of the republic ! 

If it were asked what should be the extent of our naval 
armament, we could not answer the question better than in 
the words of the late Secretary of War, in his admirable re- 
port on the Defence of the Country. So strongly was he 
impressed with the necessity of providing the country with 
a formidable Navy without any reference to the protection 
of commerce, and solely with a view to defence, that he 
tells the President,—*“ It seems to me, therefore, that our 
first and best fortification is the Navy. Nor do I see any 
limit to our naval preparations, except that imposed by a 
due regard to the public revenues from time to time, and 
by the probable condition of other maritime nations.” 

The condition of our public revenues imposes at this time 
no limit to expenditure in naval preparations. As for the 
condition of other maritime nations, we have already seen 
how formidable is that of the two with which we have form- 
erly been brought into warlike contact, and with which we 
are likely to be brought into similar contact in times to 
come. That our navy should at once be put on a footing 
as formidable as that of either of those powers we will not 
insist. ‘They have interests connected with their foreign 
possessions, their vulnerability at points remote from their 
chief seat of power, their assumed maintenance of the bal- 
ance of power and ambitious interference with the internal 
affairs of other countries, with which we have nothing in 
common. Still the extent of their navies must ever be an 
important element in the graduation of ours. Though our 
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future wars will be waged for defence and not for ambition, 
we must not the less be prepared to cope with the foe, with 
whom conflicting interests may bring us into collision. We 
should be prepared to come out of the struggle triumphant, 
especially as by being thus prepared we can best hope to 
escape it altogether. We think then, having in view our 
own resources and the existing armaments of other nations, 
that our naval preparations should be on a scale suited to 
qualify us within five years to put to sea with a fleet of 
forty sail of the line and an equal number of frigates. One 
half of this force should be in a condition to sail within a 
year, and of the other half, one portion might remain con- 
structed on the stocks, and the other in frames ready for 
setting up. As a nucleus to prepare officers, and to some 
extent crews, for these vessels, six ships of the line, with twice 
that number of frigates, and sloops and smaller vessels in pro- 
portion, should be kept perpetually in commission. This is 
the least force that could form a competent school for our 
navy, or extend to our commerce in every sea that ample 
protection which it demands, and secure it, in the earliest 
stages of hostilities among belligerents, from those depreda- 
tions which have been to us the fruitful cause of so many 
perplexities. 

Of these ships, three of the line might be assigned to the 
Mediterranean station: two to the Pacific Ocean, where we 
have interests of great value at stake ; and one to the Bra- 
zillian station. The frigates and smaller vessels should be 
distributed between the stations, above named, and the East 
and West India seas, where, for reasons principally connect- 
ed with the climate, smaller vessels are most efficient and 
useful. Our maintenance of a squadron in the Mediterranean 
had its origin in the provision of a defence for our commerce 
against the Barbary Powers. Their piracies have been dis- 
continued of late years in consequence of chastisements re- 
ceived from ourselves and various other nations. The Med- 
iterranean fleet has however still been continued, partly asa 
precautionary display of force, but chiefly as forming an ad- 
mirable school for our officers. The languages of common- 
est use in the intercourse of the civilized world are spoken 
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on its shores, and the means and incentive to acquire them 
are alike imparted to the officers of our ships which visit 
them. The shores of the Mediterranean too have been the 
scene of the most interesting events in the history of ancient 
times, and our young officers, while learning their profession 
in circumnavigating its entire extent, cannot fail to have their 
minds improved and their genius fired, by visiting a thousand 
sites crowned by the pure monuments of a classic age and 
consecrated by undying associations. 

There is however no good reason why our ships, having 
once got into the Mediterranean, should remain there like so 
many fixtures during three entire years ; unless indeed the 
circumstance of its being the scene of hostilities, likely to 
interfere with our commerce or endanger our neutral rights, 
should render the protecting presence of a fleet necessary. 
Perhaps there never was a corps which has been so com- 
pletely the victim of inveterate and unmeaning routine as the 
American Navy. Some four years ago we had a fleet of 
half a dozen frigates and smaller vessels in the Mediterra- 
nean, at a time of undisturbed quiet, when a single sloop in 
the Archipelago would have effectually protected our inter- 
ests there, while, at a distance of a few hundred miles with- 
out the Mediterranean, a civil war was raging on the coasts 
of a country with which we had an extensive trade, attend- 
ed by blockades, and a lawless strife likely to affect the in- 
terests of unprotected neutrals. We allude to Portugal and 
the contest between Don Pedro and Miguel. At this very 
moment our diplomatic agent was negociating a treaty for 
claims for spoliations on our commerce, committed under 
simiJar circumstances of protection withheld by our govern- 
ment at a former period of strife. The settlement of this 
treaty would have been greatly facilitated by the presence 
of a fleet in the Tagus or its vicinity, whilst it might also 
have served to prevent renewed aggressions. The fleet was 
however the Mediterranean fleet and the commander had 
not the power to withdraw it. It has however, from dread 
of a French coup de main, recently got out of the Medit- 
erranean; the charm being thus broken, we hope that our 
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vessels may now freely pass and repass the Pillars of Her- 
cules, whenever occasion may call them. 

We do not think indeed that our ships should be perma- 
nently attached throughout their entire cruise to any par- 
ticular station. Why might not a ship starting for the Med- 
iterranean for instance, touch at Portsmouth with despatches 
and, after giving the oflicers an opportunity of seeing the 
Dockyard there, pass on to Lisbon, and touching at Cadiz 
and any other intermediate port usually frequented by our 
ships, report at length for service on the Mediterranean 
Station? After having made the circuit of that sea, she 
might leave it again under orders to touch at certain ports 
on the coast of Africa, where we may have trade to pro- 
tect, or interests connected with the suppression of the slave 
trade, and then report for service on the West India station, 
stopping at all the intermediate islands on the way to Pen- 
sacola. In the same way, the vessels, attached to the Bra- 
zillian, Pacific and Indian stations, might, without departing 
from their direct route, cruise alternately on each, visiting 
all the coasts and islands frequented by our traders and 
whalers, and atlording them protection, or mechanical aid 
for their repairs in those remote and uncivilized seas. In 
this way we should not only have a force wherever we had 
commerce to be guarded, but our cruisers forever in motion 
would be perpetually touching at every point at which a ra- 
pacious government might exist, and traversing every 
sea and channel, followed by our traders in their gainful 
avocations. The value of this wide extension of our 
cruising grounds, our Naval commanders will not fail to 
appreciate. We have our doubts whether one of our national 
vessels ever went into a port frequented by our merchant- 
men, Without being able to render them essential services. 
Sometimes they require repairs either difficult or impossi- 
ble to be procured, or only to be procured at extortionate 
charges; often they have a mast to be fished, sails to be 
made or repaired, or disorderly and mutinous crews to be 
exchanged for volunteers of good character. So ou the high 
seas a more extended field of cruising cannot fail to furnish 
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our ships of war with increased opportunities of succoring 
vessels in distress, and furnishing food and water to their 
famishing crews. We are happy to find this opinion of the 
expediency of extending our field of cruising enforced by 
the Navy Commissioners who have recommended to the 
Secretary of the Navy, in a plan for the increase of our 
force in commission, that vessels stationed in the Pacific 
should return home by the islands, the Indian Seas, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, whilst those on the East Indian station 
should follow the opposite direction, returning by the Pacific 
and Cape Horn. The adoption of this enlightened recom- 
mendation will greatly increase the protecting influence of 
our Navy, extend the field of observation among our offi- 
cers, render the cruises much less irksome, and, at the end 
of twenty years, add almost every name on our register to 
the proud list of cireumnavigators of the globe. 

Owing to the stormy character of the Mediterranean 
winter, and the long prevalence of gales from particular 
quarters, it is impossible to cruise there during that season 
without great wear and tear of both ships and crews. The 
seaman’s profession must indeed be learned in storms ; but 
they may always be encountered without seeking them. On 
this account our fleet, with the exception of a single ship in 
the Archipelago, should be withdrawn from the Mediterra- 
nean in winter, which is always passed there in idleness, and 
sometimes in dissipation and discord in some snug port, and 
transferred to the temperate regions of the coast of Africa, 
Brazil or the West Indies. The only inconvenience that 
can possibly result from this rapid interchange of ships would 
be the frequent accession of new commanders unacquainted 
with our existing relations in the particular seas, and with 
the nature of the national interests requiring protection. 
This might in all cases be obviated by preserving the same 
flag ship, or at all events the same Admiral for the usual 
term on each station, 

We speak of having admirals on each station as if our 
service recognised such a grade of officers. Such however 
is not yet the fact, and it must seem strange and unaccount- 
able to any person of reflection that we should so long have 
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possessed a Navy without a grade so necessary, not merely 
as a stimulant and reward for faithful service, but as an all 
important element of discipline. We may possibly have dis- 
cipline in single ships, but not in fleets without the grade of 
admirals. Why is it that in every other military and naval 
service higher grades have been deemed essential to command 
the respect of the inferior ones and to insure subordination, 
and that this principle, recognised in our army, should yet fail 
to have been extended toour Navy? If there were nu grade 
in the army above that of colonel the two services would be 
upon the same footing. Every one conversant with military 
affairs would ridicule the bare mention of such an absurdity. 
The experience of the world proclaims the axiom as unde- 
niable, that in all circumstances there should, to secure a good 
result, be the greatest possible disparity of rank between 
those who command and those who are toobey. If it be 
not so why have we any variety of grades! A single grade 
would involve much greater simplicity. ‘The necessity fora 
higher grade is obvious from the fact that a title, not recog- 
nised by the law, is now given to the superior captain in com- 
mand of a fleet. He is styled by courtesy Commodore, and 
he is placed in command of captains, who the moment he 
lays aside his brevet rank are his equals, of commanders who 
may become his equals after an interval of a year or two, 
and lieutenants and midshipmen who will also surely become 
his equals, if he and they live long enough. ‘This may seem 
an absurdity, but it is at the same time a fact. Let the reader 
turn to the Navy Register and he will there find reposing side 
by side on the same list of Captains, those who had reached 
that station in 1799 and those who did not attain the post of 
junior midshipman in the Navy until ten years thereafter ! 
With a succession of grades, such as exists in our army and 
in the Navy of every country except our own, this anomaly, 
not less pernicious to the discipline of the Navy than cruelly 
unjust to those who compose it, could never occur. 

There is indeed a system of death-like stagnation among 
the officers of our Navy suited to smother hope, ambition, 
and every generous sentiment. The efficient command of a 
ship requires both bodily and mental energy, matured by 
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experience, but not t subdued by those chill influences of de- 
clining age under which animation and enthusiasm wither 
away. Perry was but twenty-eight when he won the vic- 
tory of Lake Erie. Our young officers now filled with the 
life and spirit which would make command a pride and an 
absorbing feeling, are doomed to pass without assignable 
limit their best years in subordinate drudgery, reserving the 
era of command for that declining age, when the broken voice, 
the failing vision, and the universal decay of the moral as 
of the physical faculties, counsel retirement, and announce 
a season suited only for repose. 

The evils resulting to the service for this state of stagna- 
tion are sufficiently apparent. Not less so is the glaring 
injustice done to our officers. They have entered the ser- 
vice with certain expectations of honorable advancement 
which have not been fulfilled. Though, inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of youth and thoughtless of any sordid consideration, 
they made no bargain for promotion, they may not the less 
assert that they have been deceived. It seems to us extra- 
ordinary that in a country offering such an unbounded field 
for industry and talent, our officers do not oftener throw up 
their commissions in disgust and turn their attention to em- 
ployments, in which success would depend more on their own 
efforts than on a public sense of justice. Some timely relief 
should be offered to individuals who have so long pined in 
expectation of advancement, a relief which would to a cer- 
tain extent be effected by the bill which passed the Senate 
at the last session of Congress. This bill provided for the 
creation of Admirals, though not in sufficient number to be 
of practical utility. A creation which would embrace all 
the Commodores, proposed by the bill as originally intro- 
duced into the Senate, would furnish flag officers in abun- 
dance for all our fleets. It has been objected that the 
creation of Admirals would embrace some officers of too 
advanced age to be useful. No objection can be more un- 
just and ungrateful. It is in fulfilment of the law of nature 
that we grow old. There must always be old officers at the 
head of our Navy List. They have cruised to the full amount 
of their just share, and are entitled to the reward of past 
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services. Besides, though an advanced age may disqualify 
for the active duties of the command of a ship, the great 
experience, the caution, and the moderation which attend it, 
are all useful qualities in the commander of a fleet. We think 
that a bill that would create one admiral, four vice-admirals, 
and ten rear-admirals, fifty-five captains, seventy-five com- 
manders, three hundred lieutenants, two hundred passed 
midshipmen, and two hundred and fifty midshipmen, would, 
at a very trifling increase of our present numbers and ex- 
pense, p'ace our Navy on a more favorable footing than it 
has ever yet known. As there is a disinclination to multiply 
grades, even if there were but a single rank of admirals, it 
would be attended with no particular disadvantage, beyond 
lessening the chances of promotion in the higher grades. 
We should then have abroad in the command of our fleets, 
officers equal in rank to any of foreign Navies which they could 
possibly encounter. And itis with reference to the improved 
discipline and condition of our fleets abroad that this higher 
grade is chiefly called for, At any rate the moment is 
arrived when the grade of admirals is indisputably called 
for ; and it is also desirable that we should have enough of 
them to supply reliefs to the whole of our foreign stations. 
The additional commanders that would be created by the 
increase here proposed would be most usefully employed by 
sending one on board of every ship of the line and frigate, to 
perform the duty of executive officer. The position of such 
an officer would be far more imposing than that of an ordi- 
nary first lieutenant, and more conducive to discipline, and the 
comfort of all on board. Obedience would on all occasions 
be yielded to him more unhesitatingly, and the preservation 
of order among his messmates of the wardroom, at present 
a task both difficult and disagreeable, from the sense of 
equality which reigns there, would be rendered easy. Such 
an officer moreover would stand ready to replace the cap- 
tain, should he fall in battle or otherwise, and on all occa- 
sions would be disposed to side with and sustain him in 
his present solitary struggle for necessary dominion. This 
system has been tested in other Navies with the best effect ; 
greatly facilitating the maintenance of discipline, while it 
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furnishes valuable employment and a field for experience 
for a large number of additional commanders. 

The arrangement of officers which we have proposed, 
and which does not materially differ from the bill which 
passed the Senate at the last session, keeps in view such a 
comparative relation between the higher and lower grades, 
as would, if carried out hereafter, entirely remedy the present 
calamitous affliction of slow promotion. It has hitherto been 
the system to crowd the lower grades of the service by a 
redundant and mischievous admission of midshipmen. This 
system is both pernicious to the service and unjust to the in- 
dividuals. It is pernicious to the service by supplying it 
with more young officers than can be employed at an age 
when they should be perpetually at sea,and by permanently 
impeding the promotion which should act as a stimulant to 
improvement ; and it is unjust to the individual by diverting 
him from surer and better channels of preferment to the 
sluggish and despondent pools of professional stagnation. 
No person who has convenience for comparing the relative 
position of naval officers with the companions of their youth 
who entered life with them, will be disposed to say that there 
is any hardship in resisting the youthful whim which impels 
them to enter the service. In almost every case it would 
be a kindness to the poorest boy in the country, instead of 
authorising him to mount the “ horse collar,” to advise him to 
shoulder his axe and wend his way to the “ far west,” there te 
hew out a fortune which will leave him without any thing to 
ask or desire from the State. Ina country where each citi- 
zen usefully employed is of value, the population should not 
be diverted from productive pursuits, save for purposes of 
real utility. The State should not take for its service a sin- 
gle individual whom it does not need; those whom it does 
take should be protected and cherished. 

We think that an easy check might be given to the too 
abundant introduction of midshipmen into the Navy by the 
creation of a Naval Academy, at which appointed midship- 
men should present themselves, as the Cadets do at the 
Military Academy, and furnish similar evidence of character 
and capacity for the service. The age for admission should 
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be the earliest at which a child may be separated from pa- 
rental care, say thirteen years. Supposing the previous 
education to have been attended to, and this should be a re- 
quisite for admission, three years would suffice to lay the 
foundation of a professional education. We think that 
Craney Island, near Norfolk, would furnish an admirable 
site for such an institution. The situation is healthy, and 
commands an extensive view of navigable waters, in which 
ships may at all times be seen performing the various evo- 
lutions of seamanship. The principal studies that would 
occupy the scholars would probably be mathematics, navi- 
gation, astronomy, history, the laws of nations, drawing, and 
the French and Spanish languages. Their exercises should 
all be professional. One of the most beautiful of our 
schooners, the Grampus for instance, should be selected to 
fix the pride and attachment of the youths. She should be 
rigged into a ship and moored off the island, so that the 
young men might be daily employed on board of her, some- 
times in stripping or rigging, furling and reefing, bending 
and unbending sails, exercising the guns, and performing in 
general every duty which belongs to the profession of the 
sea. Occasionally the miniature ship might weigh her 
anchor, and in sailing about the bay and harbor furnish at 
the same time instruction, amusement and relaxation to her 
aspiring erew, while in summer, the vacation might be 
passed in an extended cruise along our coast. Every thing 
done on beard of such a vessel, which would of course be 
ably commanded, would be done in the best manner ; the 
youths would have before them an epitome of their pro- 
fession and would be perpetually engaged in the actual exe- 
cution of its details. Nothing would be left to chance, and 
there would be no choice but between becoming a sailor or 
being dismissed. If this system be introduced into our 
Navy it will furnish a ground-work of professional educa- 
tion to our future officers of a value which cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The first examination for admission would 
reject many applicants, and the subsequent years of proba- 
tion would winnow away all the chaff, all the incorrigibly 
stupid, all the vicious, all the insubordinate. They might, 
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without loss of time, turn their attention to any thing else 
for which they might be fit, without cumbering the Navy as 
they now do with unsuitable materials, which are only 
gotten rid of after much trouble and disorder. As for the 
chosen few who should pass the ordeal creditably, they 
would be to the Navy a real gain; they would be useful on 
board ship by the services they would be able to render, and 
also useful in stimulating their superiors to greater exer- 
tion. 

Next te the formation of an efficient corps of officers, a 
matter of leading importance is the creation, by the service, 
of a class of seamen, peculiarly its own. There is perhaps 
no limit to the number of boys that might be recruited for 
the service in all our great cities. Parents are continually 
offering their children and begging to have them received 
into the Navy, where they are sure that they will not only 
be made comfortable for the present, but taught a profession 
which will provide amply for their future support. The 
regulations of the service limit at present the admission of 
boys beyond a certain relative ratio to the general enlist- 
ments. The long-contemplated Jaw should be at once 
passed for the admission of apprentices into the service of 
the age of fourteen years and upwards, to serve until twenty- 
one. Boys to the number of three thousand should be 
forthwith enlisted. The United States should undertake to 
feed, clothe, instruct them in reading, writing and naviga- 
tion, and, when of age, to dismiss them from the service, 
paying over to them the sum of fifty dollars for each year 
of service, which, in the cases of those who should serve from 
fourteen to twenty-one, would make the beginning of a 
little fortune. There would of course be great attention 
given to the selection of such lads as were able-bodied and 
of the greatest physical promise ; attention should also be 
paid to character, so far as that none should be admitted 
who were vicious or in disgrace. No culprit or lad of sus- 
picious character should be received. The pride of the 
apprentices should not be injured, or their morals contamin- 
ated by such an infusion, and no encouragement should be 
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given to magistrates who might be disposed hereafter to 
imitate the impertinence of a New-York judge, who some 
years since was in the habit of insulting and discrediting the 
service by condemning culprits to the alternative of the 
Penetentiary or the Navy. 

The apprentice being taken on board the receiving-ship, 
should be forthwith messed and clad in uniform. From the 
day of his arrival his seamanlike education should com- 
mence. He should be taught, not casually as is now the 
case, but systematically, the management of his hammock 
and whatever relates to the art of living on shipboard. 
Knotting, fitting rigging, reefing and furling, and the exer- 
cise of the guns and small arms, should all be taught to him 
progressively, and upon a regular system. He should 
moreover be placed in a class to learn to read and write, 
anda given portion of each day should be devoted to this 
branch of education, the teachers being selected from among 
the crew. Those who are unacquainted with the Navy 
cannot understand the transition that takes place in a poor 
half-fed and half-clad boy, when taken from the streets and 
wharfs of our great cities aid entered on board a man-of- 
war. The cleanliness, which is particularly enforced among 
the younger portion of the crew, by the daily muster, under 
the vigilant eye of the master-at-arms at seven bells, the 
comfortable clothing, and the suflicient food, all make an 
instantaneous change for the better in his physical condi- 
tion. He starts up to grow and spread in a manner almost 
magical. His character too developes itself rapidly, as he 
begins to learn and make himself useful in the duty of the 
ship. There is, perhaps, no pleasure which the benevolent 
officer experiences ina man-o!-war greater than that which 
he feels in watching the growth and daily improvement, in 
appearance, character and usefulness of an active lad, 
aspiring to the dignity of an able seaman, with an ambition 
unsurpassed by any thing that we see in the loftier walks of 
life. 

The time that the recruit should remain in training in 
the receiving-ship, has no necessary limits. His education 
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could go on, in most respects as well, and in many better, 
in a cruising ship at sea, than in the receiving-ship at her 
anchors. Nor would he be in a cruiser simply for his own 
benefit and to prepare himself for future services, but to be 
immediately useful. The physical strength of a lad of 
fifteen is already considerable. Certainly two of that age 
are at least equal in this respect to one man in the maturity 
of his powers. In every ship of the line then that goes to 
sea, we would send at least three hundred apprentices be- 
tween the age of fourteen and twenty-one. In frigates we 
would send one hundred and fifty ; in sloops seventy, and in 
brigs and schooners twenty. This would take nearly or 
quite all the three thousand apprentices of whom we have 
urged the enlistment. It must be understood that after this 
system should have been adopted a year or two, most of the 
apprentices would be well-grown and partially formed as 
seamen, whilst at least one thousand additional recruits 
being added to the number each year, an interval of ten or 
twelve years would give us a complete set of crews of our 
own creation. Moreover from the very first year the plan, 
even to the extent to which we advocate it, is completely 
practicable. Were it asserted by any one that our ships 
would not be safe if manned upon this plan, we would 
answer that the number of able-bodied men still composing 
their crews would well nigh equal the inferior numbers 
that compose the crews of other navies. If a commander 
should object to going to sea with such a crew, why let 
him remain on shore ; or better, make a voyage in a mer- 
chantman and see a ship of three hundred tons sailed with 
safety, and carrying more sail too than a man-of-war, with 
a crew of only eight men. If this system were forthwith 
adopted the present lamentable difficulty in getting our ships 
despatched on foreign cruises would not occur, and we 
should no longer, as we now do, see a ship dropping from 
the Navy Yard at Norfolk to Craney Island, from Craney 
Island to Hampton Roads, wasting the months that should 
be passed in cruising, in vain efforts to fill up the comple- 
ment of her crew; draining the country of its able-bodied 
seamen, instead of carrying away two or three hundred 
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Americ an - lads, to return them, at the ‘end of three years, 
well-grown, active, and capital ordinary seamen.* 

It is a lamentable fact that, while the Navy might under 
the system we propose become the best school in the country 
for the creation of seamen, but a very small number are at 
present formed in it. A youth of more than common activity 
and ambition sometimes makes interest with the first lieuten- 
ant to be put in a top, and becomes in time an admirable 
man-of-war'’s-man. Still his ignorance of steering and heav- 





* Since writing the above we have been shown the following table 
prepared some years ago by a Master Commandant in the Navy. 


AN ESTIMATE, 


Showing the saving of expense of employing Apprentices in the Naval 
service in preference to the present mode of enlisting Boys, &c. 


Ist Year|Pay of 1000 Boys, 2d class, for one year at $6 pr. month ---! $72,000 
2d Year Pay of 1900 Boys, Ist class, for one year at $8 pr. month. - ; 96,000 
3d Year Pay of 1000 Men, rated as ordinary seamen, 2d class at $ 

per OEE, 6:6:66 6 666064 USES SE CH44S. 00 666-0954 5d 5E OEE 6 ORS 96,000 


4th Year Pay of 1090 Men, sanes as ordinary seamen, Ist class at $10 








per month- vee -| 120,000 
5th Year Pay of 1000 Men, rated as s ordinary seamen, ‘Ist clase : at "$10 
pe r month ee | 120,000 
6th Year Pay of 1000 Men, rated as seamen, at $12 » per month: «+--+: | 144,000 
7th Year Pay of 1000 Men, rated as seamen, at $12 per month ------ _144,000 
Pay = 1000 Men for seven years, alii corresponding rates! i, 
| th the APPFENLICES+ + seer cece cerecceeseresereveneene {$792 ,000 
Ist Year Cost of educating and clothing 1000 Apprentices, rated as! 

Boys, 2d class, at $4 per month re Pee eee -++| $48,000 

2d Year Cost of educating and duthing 1000 Apprentices, rated as ; 
Soys, Ist class, at $41-2 per month -...-.-- sees eeeee | 54.000 

3d YearCost of educating and clothing 1000 Apprentices, rated as! : 
ordinary seamen, at $5 per DEgi es ahansbecsecescne 60,000 

4th Year Cost of educating and clothing 1000 Apgecations, rated as| ‘ 
ordinary seamen, at $6 per “month-« --| 72,000 

5th Year Cost of educating and clothing 1000 Apprentices, ‘rated. as ; 
ordinary seamen, at $6 per Ns cnn wn heiansendens | 72.000 

6th Year Cost of educating and clothing 1000 Apprentices, rated as P 
able seamen, at $6 1-2 per month-- «+ +++ eeeeeeeeeeeeene | 78,000 

7th Year Cost of educating and clothing 10U0 Apprentices, rated as ; 
able seamen, at $6 1-2 per Month. «++... eee eee eeeeenee 78.000 

Cost of educating and clothing 1000 Apprentices, for seven 
YERTS ses ee cer ccenerscceseecesrececeseecccsscesces of@S62,000 
Saving of expense in Pay.-.---.+sseeseeeeeees '$330,000 





Supposing by the above arrangement one thousand Apprentices to 
be annually engaged, there would be introduced into the naval service, 
in the period of seven years, 7000 recruits, of whom 2000 would be able 
seamen and 3000 ordinary seamen. 
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ing the lead unfit him to take his place in a merchantman. 
As for the less fortunate mass of landsmen, they are usually 
kept busy with swabs and brooms in the menial duties of the 
ship, which they leave at the end of the cruise, worn down 
in health and spirits, utterly ignorant of seamanship, and 
thoroughly disgusted with the service. The menial offices 
of a ship should not be assigned as a punishment to any par- 
ticular portion of the crew; they should be allotted equally 
to all, and would thus cease to be degrading to any. Least 
of all should they be assigned to landsmen, who being young 
and moreover native Americans, merit in an especial man- 
ner the fostering care of the commander. They should be 
taught in detail and under the direction of the petty officers, 
every branch of their profession, and in process of time the 
Navy might furnish skilful seamen to the merchant service, 
instead of being, as it now is, a drain upon it. By this ex- 
tensive admission of apprentices into the service instead of 
landsmen and of a portion of the present complements of 
seamen, there would in the course of a few years be created 
a class of seamen essentially belonging to the Navy, familiar 
with its ships and officers, and having all its interests most 
warmly at heart. In this way our Navy would soon be 
manned entirely by Americans, among whom it is not now 
popular, owing to the existence of a harsh system which has 
grown out of the unlimited introduction of foreigners ; dis- 
orders would thus be diminished, discipline be rendered both 
milder and more perfect, and our men-of-war become models 
of good order. At present our Naval defences are in the 
hands of foreigners, who constitute the vast majority of our 
crews. The adoption of the system we have proposed will 
furnish the Navy at the end of ten years with complete 
crews of its own creation from American materials. The 
cost of three thousand apprentices would not exceed five 
hundred thousand dollars a year ; being about two hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars for their rations, in which small 
stores would be substituted for ardent spirits; ninety thou- 
sand dollars for their uniform; and one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for their pay of fifty dollars a year. This 
instead of adding to the cost of the service would create 
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an immediate diminution, by the reduction of the expendit- 
ure for landsmen and other grades. While in the closing 
years of apprenticeship we should have the services of a su- 
perior quality of seamen and ordinary seamen, at the trifling 
wages of fifty dollars a year beside the ration and clothing. 
As for the apprentice he would have no reason to complain, 
having the prospect of discharge with a larger sum of money 
than seamen are often paid off with, and this prospect would 
form a secure pledge against desertion. If it were deemed 
advisable, a classification might be introduced which would 
give less annual pay to the young apprentice and more to 
the old one as he approached the term of his discharge. 
But the plan we have proposed would tend more to promote 
the entry of apprentices in the first place, and afterwards to 
guarantee against desertion, by hastening the accumulation 
of the bounty which is to crown the completion of the ap- 
prenticeship. When this plan is introduced into the service, 
and we hope it will soon be, as the introduction of appren- 
tices into the Navy has again been urged in the Secretary’s 
report for this year, a code of regulations should be drawn 
up by a board of officers especially constituted for that pur- 
pose, defining minutely the system of treatment and instruc- 
tion which is to be pursued towards the Naval apprentices. 
A regular registry of them should be kept while they remain 
in the Navy as apprentices, or as seamen, so that carrying 
their character with them from ship to ship, and being more- 
over familiarly known to the officers, they can at all times 
be readily selected as objects of promotion, and those of su- 
perior character be taught to aspire to, and prepare them- 
selves for, the responsible situations of petty and warrant 
ollicers. ‘The expense of manning the ships authorised to 
be commissioned at the late session of Congress will not 
fall greatly short, including pay and rations, of two millions 
of dollars. We believe that with the apprentice system in 
action during ten years, so as to secure a large proportion 
of apprentices approaching the close of their service, our 
Navy might be more than half manned by apprentices, so as 
to admit of a very considerable increase of force in commis- 
sion at the same expense. The great national object to be 
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eflected has, however, something more exalted in it than 
economy ; the creation of a class of native seamen to take 
the place of foreigners in the Naval defence of our country. 

While on the subject of promoting the creation of sea- 
men by national legislation, we cannot avoid calling the at- 
tention of Congress to the absolute necessity of immediately 
passing a law to compel merchant ships, both in the foreign 
and coasting trade, to carry at least one American appren- 
tice for every hundred tons, unless it is willing to see 
our mercantile, as well as our Naval marine, totally in the 
hands of foreigners, to our present great disadvantage and 
discredit, and to the possible risk of seeing our mercantile 
fleet, together with the Naval one which is to defend it in 
case of war, take unto itself wings and fly beyond the Atlan- 
tic, to the native land of those who man it. And here we 
will take the liberty of transcribing a portion of a report on 
the present difficulties of enlisting men, recently made to the 
Commandant of the New-York station by the highly intelli- 
gent and experienced officer in command of the recruiting 
service. “Ido not believe that the number of American 
seamen has increased since the last war, owing to the de- 
cline of the India trade which held out the greatest induce- 
ments to young men to adopt the profession of the sea. 
The great and increasing demand for labor throughout the 
country renders it far more profitable for young men to re- 
main on shore, than to gointo the Navy at the present pay. 
As for the merchant ships they take no green hands ; con- 
sequently very few native seamen are now created ; and it 
is an ascertained fact that nine-tenths of the men employed 
in the shipping of this port are foreigners. They have taken 
the place of native seamen, as they can obtain in this coun- 
try more than double the wages they can in theirown. I am 
confident that unless government will require all classes of 
merchant vessels to take apprentices, according to their ton- 
nage, that our native seamen will decrease still further.” 
Are not these facts most alarming, and do thev not call most 
loudly for energetic and instant legislation? Our Navy is 
our defence, and this defence is almost entirely in the hands 
of foreigners. Even in time of peace the evil is a serious 
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one both to the Navy and the merchant service ; in the Navy, 
by multiplying offences and rendering necessary severer and 
harsher discipline, in the merchant service by occasioning 
disorders, revolt, mutiny, attended sometimes with loss of 
property and of life. 

It is the misfortune of our country that our business men 
flushed with such signal prosperity, work on to build up their 
fortunes with too much precipitation to attend to their secu- 
rity and permanence. It is unnecessary to attempt proving 
what few will venture to deny ; if it were, it would be easy to 
show how perpetually people are willing to incur the trouble 
of rebuilding a warehouse rather than by forethought, care 
and precaution to prevent it from being burned down. In 
the case of our merchants, they permit abuses of every sort 
to exist in the laws that relate to the pilot system, by whose 
vices their property is perilled and destroyed. So also with 
the seainen employed in their ships. They discourage the 
passage of a law, or at all events they do not encourage it 
by memorializing Congress, for the introduction of appren- 
ticeship into the merchant service, which would lead eventu- 
ally to their ships being manned by Americans, to the dimi- 
nution of risks, the decrease of mutiny and disorder, and the 
generally improved preservation of their property. They 
have been in vain invited to join the benevolent who are 
striving to promote the physical comfort and improve the 
moral condition of seamen. Some time since a plan was 
proposed to them by an experienced naval officer for the es- 
tablishment of school-ships at our various sea-ports ; having 
for object to create from the vagrant and pilfering class of 
urchins who infest their wharves, a class of seamen regularly 
and. carefully educated, and in due season fitted to be useful 
on board ship. The details of this plan have been laid before 
the public, and its useful objects exposed by individuals, hav- 
ing no direct, or other than a patriotic and benevolent inter- 
est in its success, to those who were to be directly benefit- 
ed by it. The project received a passing tribute of appro- 
bation from a single intelligent editor and died. The indi- 


viduals to whom it was proposed to relieve them of a gang 
of marauders, who were subsisting by the plunder of their 
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rigging, cotton bales, and molasses casks, and convert them 
into skillful and intelligent seamen to be employed in their 
ships, would not give to the subject a second thought. We 
hope however that the time is coming when the attention 
of our merchants, as merchants not less than as patriots, 
will be awakened to the great importance of having their 
ships manned by American seamen, an object only to be at- 
tained by a return to the apprentice system, of which an ex- 
cellent auxiliary will be found in school-ships. 

As public attention may hereafter be directed to the 
advantages of such an institution, we will here offer a plan 
for the establishment of a school-ship. An old but sound 
and sea-worthy ship of two hundred and fifty tons should 
be purchased, and if possible she should be both handsome 
and a good sailer, so to enhance the attachment of the schol- 
ars. Her rail should be straightened and fitted with ham- 
mock stanchions and nettings. Below deck she should be 
fitted with hammock battens from the stem to the cabin 
bulk-head. She should also be supplied with mess chests 
and moveable tables, and pierced with air-ports fore and aft 
to admit the light. Such a vessel would amply berth one 
hundred boys, between the ages of twelve and _ sixteen, 
beyond which none should be admitted. They should be 
apprenticed to serve until the age of eighteen, at which time 
they would be competent to earn good wages in the mer- 
chant service. None but hearty lads should be received. 
The officers necessary to manage and educate these lads 
would be a captain, a mate, a boatswain, a surgeon, and a 
professor of mathematics and navigation, who should also be 
the chaplain, and attend to the weekly performance of divine 
worship. These officers would have their apartments at the 
stern, and should mess together, being persons of character 
selected with a view to being mutually agreeable to each 
other, and an example to their youthful crew. The officers, 
like the crew, should wear some plain but appropriate uni- 
form, having a common button, characteristic of their ser- 
vice. The discipline and police should be that of the naval 
service, without corporal punishment, ignominious dismission 
by being rowed on shore stern-first, being sufficient for all 
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offences, and moreover suited to improve the character of 
the pupils by the exclusion of the vicious. ‘The hammocks 
should be piped up at an early hour, the ship put in order, 
and the pupils mustered and inspected before breakfast. 
Washing decks should, however, be always avoided in cold 
or even damp weather. The interval between breakfast 
and dinner should be devoted to their professional education, 
fitting rigging, the systematic exercise of the sails, or, under 
favorable circumstances of wind, tide and weather, in sail- 
ing about the harbor, in which steering, heaving the lead and 
working the sails would all be carefully and exactly prac- 
tised. The afternoon might be devoted to reading, writing, 
and so much of mathematics as may be necessary to solve 
the various problems of navigation, At sunset the crew 
would be mustered, the boats hoisted, the hammocks piped 
down, so as to have the lights extinguished and every thing 
quiet at eight. During the summer the ship should not only 
go to sea, but extend her cruises to other ports, and, if other 
school-ships should be found there, they might cruise togeth- 
er, try their strength in sailing and smart working, and enter 
into that generous rivalry which is a source of so much ex- 
citement among sailors. In winter the ship would be laid 
up, and permission would doubtless be easily obtained to 
moor her at the Navy Yard out of the reach of the ice, and 
where the crew could be more easily kept together. Even 
if desertion should take place, the plan of the institution, 
having for chief object to create seamen, would not be de- 
feated, as those who had been six months in a school-ship 
would never return to shore life, but have their destiny 
fixed forever for the sea. The scholars would of course be 
carefully registered, and their conduct characterised through- 
out their service, while such as had served faithfully and prom- 
ised favorably, would carry with them such certificates, as 
with continued good conduct, would carry them rapidly for- 
ward in a lucrative and honorable career. Funds alone are 
necessary to carry into execution a plan which would pro- 
mote so signally the interests of benevolence and patriotism. 
The whole annual expense of clothing, feeding and educat- 
ing one hundred boys in a school-ship would be less than 
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ten thousand dollars ; a sum which might well be saved by 
the retrenchment of petty theft to that amount now com- 
mitted by the vagrant boys who prowl over our city. If 
a school-ship society were formed among the merchants, 
and contributions procured, the State would doubtless give 
its usual bounty, from the school-fund, and the city, which 
would thus be so signally relieved both presently and pros- 
pectively, by the removal of a class of varlets in process of 
education for rogues, might well afford to be also liberal. 
Having thus expressed our opinions upon the subject of 
officering our Navy, and entered with some detail upon the 
means of remedying the present lamentable dearth of sea- 
men, by the creation of extensive nurseries in the Navy and 
merchant service, we will extend our remarks to a matter of 
scarcely inferior importance ; namely, the construction of our 
ships of war. Those who are acquainted with the service 
might be disposed to think, from the high character which 
our ships bear at home and abroad, that in this respect we 
are already perfect. They would be sadly mistaken. Our 
naval architecture has rather retrograded than advanced of 
late years, during which we have Jaunched some ships that 
would be a disgrace to the Chinese Navy. We would beg 
leave to instance in proof of our assertion, the Lexington, 
the Warren, and chief of all the Natchez and the Experi- 
ment. If these vessels were compared with the frigate 
United States, built in the last century, and taken as an evi- 
dence of our relative excellence in the art of ship-building, 
the disparity would be really appalling. Fortunately the 
case is not quite so desperate with us; we can still build fine 
ships, though it is doubtful whether we could produce any 
thing superior to the United States. Our safest plan would 
be with the least possible delay to ascertain which is our 
best ship in every class, by causing those which have the 
highest reputation to cruise together until the palm of supe- 
riority be definitively awarded. The Ohio, built by Mr. 
Eckford after his own unaltered model, is believed to pos- 
sess admirable qualities. She is the only ship of the line 
afloat which has never been sent to sea. She is, however, 
now undergoing repairs, and when these are completed she 
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should be tested with the Franklin, which has been proved 
on two cruises to excel all our other ships of the line which 
have yet been at sea. The finest of these two ships should 
become our permanent model for vessels of this class. For 
frigates we cannot do better than to adopt the model of the 
United States, unless the Columbia or some other frigate not 
yet tested should prove her superior. The Vincennes, the 
Concord, and the Fairfield, a!l of which vessels have been 
found to steer well, make good weather, berth their crews 
commodiously, and stow provisions and water in abundance, 
should be tested tegether, and the conqueror be adopted as 
our model for sloops of war. The brig Spark might furnish 
the model for our smallest class of vessels. Having in this 
way determined upon a fixed set of moulds for all the va- 
rious classes of vessels, which ought in every case to be rated 
according to the number of guns they carry, instead of by 
the present fallacious and absurd system, we should not af- 
terwards depart from these, but upon evidence not to be 
resisted. The great advantage resulting from this uniformi- 
ty throughout our Navy cannot be exaggerated. Indeed 
we believe it was with a view to the attainment of this de- 
sirable result, that the Navy Board was originally establish- 
ed, and we hope that ere long every thing relating to the sub- 
ject may be permanently settled. In this case, instead of the 
spars, rigging, sails, boats, tanks, anchors, and other equip- 
ments being prepared for each vessel, they would be appli- 
cable to the various classes. This desirable object, which as 
yet has been only partially attained in our service, would 
save great loss of outlay, as these equipments being quickly 
prepared, need not be accumulated for every separate ship. 
In fleets this uniformity would confer a great advantage, by 
enabling ships to supply each other with spars and sails and 
whatever other equipments might be needed by disabled 
vessels. 

We think that this desirable uniformity in the construc- 
tion and equipment of our ships might be much promoted 
by the establishment of a school of naval architecture, which 


would furnish for the future a skillful corps of naval con- 
structors, forming a permanent part of our establishment. 
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This institution should be connected with the office of the 
Chief Naval Constructor and placed under his immediate 
direction, his salary being suitably increased to compensate 
him for his additional labors. From ten to twenty young 
men of promising talents, drawn as far as practicable from 
the families of distinguished ship-builders, should be ad- 
mitted to this college and provided for at the public expense. 
They should be taught ship-building in theory and practice ; 
and be made men of one science, in which they would be 
proportionably formidable. The graduates from this insti- 
tution should be distributed to the various dock-yards to act 
as sub-constructors, until vacancies should occur for promo- 
tion, which should be according to merit. The younger 
constructors should be sent to sea, one in the flag-ship of each 
fleet. Such an individual would be constantly useful in di- 
recting repairs in a more skillful and scientific manner than 
is now effected, and in judging of the exact condition of each 
ship and of her capacity to keep at sea. At the same time 
he would be in the way of acquiring valuable improvement 
in the practical principles of his art. It was in this way 
that the present Chief Constructor was formed, having first 
been educated by his father, the builder of the United States 
—a title to lasting honor in the annals of Naval architecture— 
and when thoroughly imbued with his art, sent on an East 
India voyage, to perfect himself by becoming also a seaman. 
The modeling of our ships should henceforth be left wholly 
and solely in the hands of our Chief Constructor, in no in- 
stance to be modified by naval officers, the proper under- 
standing of whose own profession is in itself sufficient to task 
the efforts of the strongest minds. Should the individuals, 
thus educated by the government, leave its service to seek 
for private employment, it would still, as in the case of gra- 
duates of the Military Academy becoming civil engineers, 
be the country that they would serve, though no longer in 
its collective capacity. 

Our ships being properly fitted for sea, rigorous rules 
should be established and enforced in them against alterations 
of any sort through the caprice of a commander. Ships 
have sometimes been turned into barques, by which they have 
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been both injured and disfigured, and the government put to 
useless and worse than useless expense. The apartments of 
the officers have been altered and extended so as to encroach 
upon the allotted berths of the seamen, and poop-cabins have 
been constructedin a manner calculated to injure the efficiency 
of ships, with the chance of weakening them by the addition of 
a weight at the extremity. The authority of a commander 
should not even extend to the alteration of the paint of his 
ship. One may have a taste for white paint, and his succes- 
sor may prefer green, which may be scraped out again on 
the accession of a new commander. There should be only 
two colors permitted in the service, white and black, and 
allowance should be made of a fixed portion to last a given 
time. As our Navy increases the importance of order and 
economy must be felt and attended to. These matters with 
all others, however trivial they may seem, should be provided 
for by a code of regulations prepared by the oldest and most 
experienced oificers.* ‘Thus general laws would replace 
the fluctuating orders of each new commander. These laws, 
applicable to all cases, should be rigorously enforced. There 
is a sufficiently prevailing opinion in the country that the 
Navy is one vast arena of tyranny and oppression. No 
opinion is more unfounded. Instances indeed there have 
been of tyranny, originating in insubordination and produc- 
ing insubordination in turn; for they are evils which mutu- 
ally beget each other. The great evil is the want of regular 
and systematic discipline ; an evil which bears much more 
hardly upon those in subordinate stations than on the more 
elevated in rank. If a well-disciplined ship be a beautiful 
spectacle of order and harmony, an ill-disciplined one is on 
the contrary a curse to all on board of her. 

Among the lesser accessaries that may be made condu- 
cive to the maintenance of discipline, uniformity of dress is 
of no little importance. Every thing, even to the lining of 
the sailors’ collars, should be accurately defined, and the 


* An excellent code of this description, though not so universal as 
we would wish it in its enactments, has been prepared, but has not yet 


received the sanction of Congress. 
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officers should always conform at sea and in port to the 
summer or winter dress in which the seamen may be ordered 
to appear. The present regulations of Naval dress seem 
designed rather to prevent than to promote uniformity; an 
officer may now wear a standing collared coat, a straight 
collared coat, or a round jacket, a blue, a white, or a silk 
waistcoat, a round hat, a cocked hat, or a cap, and trowsers 
of grey, blue, or white according to his fancy. In short, the 
list of that which he may wear is so various, that it is harder 
to decide what he may not wear. This matter should be 
simplified and reduced to the narrowest limits ; there should 
be but one coat, and one hat, for every grade of officer, and 
a frock or round jacket, with a cap, for undress, in which no 
one would think of appearing at a ball or dinner. There 
would then be none of the ridiculous incengruity which is 
now so obvious to every one, and a collection of Navy offi- 
cers would no longer look so like a meeting of train-bands. 

As men-of-war are at any time liable to an accidental 
conflict, there should be no difference of discipline between 
times of peace and war. To prevent the ill effects of neglect 
of duty on the part of an individual commander, the regula- 
tions of the service should direct how often the guns should be 
exercised each week before going to sea, how often during the 
first six months of the cruise, and provide in like manner for 
the remainder of it, requiring that each exercise should be 
duly noted in the log book, or the excuse of bad weather or 
indispensable duty which prevented the fulfilment of the re- 
guiations. ‘The orders used in exercise should be uniform 
in the service, as well as the mode of drilling the men for 
boarding and repelling boarders. 

It should be the stated duty of the commander not only 
to see the crew properly mustered and exercised in their 
respective stations at all the evolutions in use at sea, but 
also to cause the green hands to be instructed systematically 
in the higher duties not embraced by their particular sta- 
tions. Occasionally in reefing topsails in fine weather the 
topmen should be kept on deck and the rest of the crew sent 
on the yards to perform their duty. Such a course syste- 
matically pursued would render a whole crew effective, in- 
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creasing at all times the pride, ambition and available force 
ofa ship’s company, and, in the event of diminution of its 
numbers from battle, disease, or manning prizes, confer ad- 
vantages of the last importance. 

Although the exercise of the crew at, quarters has been 
generally attended to in our ships, yet naval gunnery has 
been almost entirely neglected in them. Provision should 
be made by law for a certain annual number of exercises in 
firing at a target. As for the expense which this would 
occasion, it might in part be saved by the rigorous interdic- 
tion of all unauthorised salutes, and by an invariable ad- 
herence to the rules of the service in the number of guns to 
be fired on any given occasion. Since the war with this 
country the greatest attention has been given to naval gun- 
nery, both in the British and French Navies. In our conflict 
with England our victories were chiefly owing to superior 
quickness and precision in the fire of our great guns. The 
chances were against us and we strained every nerve to 
meet a formidable and hitherto victorious foe. England on 
the contrary, accustomed to triumph over every enemy, 
despised us in common with the easily beaten I’rench, and 
reposed in the pride of her invincibility. We taught her a 
severe lesson, which has not been lost upon her, but which 
we ourselves have forgotten. There is no intrinsic reason 
why we should conquer Englishmen ; our ships are perhaps 
stronger and better sailers; but their oflicers and seamen 
are quite as good as ours, and their preparation is perhaps 
at this moment more matured. With the I’rench the case is 
different in some respects, though the same in others. Our 
merchant service is or rather ought to be a vast nursery for 
seamen, in numbers inferior only to that of England, in ex- 
cellence inferior to none ; we have moreover a natural and 
hereditary adaptation to the sea. The Navy of France to 
the extent in which it exists is the offspring of artificial 
causes; it is an exotic plant, quickened however by a nur- 
turing and fostering care, into something of energy and life. 
From the number and activity of her commissioned cruisers, 
the experience of her officers is however little, if at all, 
inferior to that of our own. The greatest attention is 
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given to every practical detail, and the aid of science is 
called in toimprove and perfect the whole. A new and 
destructive arm, invented among ourselves at the close of our 
struggle with England by Robert L. Stevens, Esq., has been 
quite recently introduced into all her ships in readiness to 
be turned against us under the formidable name of shot a la 
Paixleaus. As on the one hand there is nothing so un- 
teachable as self-sufficiency and over confidence, so on the 
other the doubts which diffidence inspires tend to promote 
improvement. Ours is an accidental perfection, if it be per- 
fection at all; a confidence inspired rather by the past 
achievements of our Navy, than by any thing in its present 
condition. It is high time to move in this matter ; to intro- 
duce into the service a systematic arrangement adminis- 
tered with sternness and energy. We should try to get 
back to that iron age of our Navy which led the way to 
such brilliant successes. Subordination, assisted by the 
creation of higher grades, should extend throughout the 
whole corps. Equality or republican forms cannot exist in 
a Navy. There must be an arbitrary rule, fixed, not upon 
individual caprice, but upon the despotism of the law. If 
the discipline be defective it is partly owing to the absence 
of higher grades, partly to the insufficiency of our force in 
commission to keep up a proper school, and employ the 
whole corps even half the time in activity. Not one fifth of 
the officers in the service have ever cruised in ships of the 
line, the class which would be our main defence in the event 
of war, and which require in some respects a management 
peculiar to themselves. Discipline cannot be efficient until 
the punishment of delinquency shall be in all cases inevit- 
able, freed from the prospect of evasion and restoration to 
rank, through the interference of influential friends. There 
should be an organic law in the Navy, excluding from 
future return to office any person who had once been dis- 
missed. This would maintain discipline, while it would 
save time to the delinquent and relieve the government from 
unpleasant importunity. Cases of individual hardship might 
occur, but the interests of the service, which are paramount 
to those of individuals, would be promoted. To the meri- 
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torious and faithful officer should be held up the prospect of 
preferment and the attainment of command ere the age of 
moral and physical maturity should be past forever. 

In all cases where officers are ordered to ships they 
should he discouraged in attempts at evasion. Nor should 
they afterwards be transferred, to please themselves or their 
commanders, to other ships. Gratification in this respect 
begets a restless disposition; and creates on the part of the 
seamen a feeling of abandonment, and a desire for change. 
No changes therefore should take place in the officers of 
ships when once sent to sea, but such as are occasioned by 
deaths or casualties; and sick-certificates for returning 
home skould only be awarded under circumstances of 
rigorous necessity, similar to those which would lead to the 
drafting of a sailor as an invalid. 

The force which we have already named as sufficient to 
furnish a school of practice, and for the preseat protection 
of our extended commerce, is the very least that would 
serve that purpose in a time of profound peace, not of 
peace between this and other countries, but between other 
countries and each other. France and England are steadily 
increasing their force in commission, and we have already 
adduced reasons sufficiently cogent why our armament 
should always bear a certain relation to the strength of 
theirs. If war should break out between these two powers 
on the one hand and Russia on the other, we should imme- 
diately despatch at least six ships of the line and twice that 
number of frigates to cruise ina phalanx near the scene of 
conflict, protecting the lives and property of our citizens, 
cuaranteeing our neutrality, and inspiring belligerents with 
a respect salutary both to them and to ourselves. 

In 1798 the then Seeretary of the Navy put forth the 
following eloquent admonition. “ The protection of our 
coast, the security of eur extensive country from invasion 
in some of its weaker parts, the safety of our important 
commerce, and our future peace, when the maritime na- 
tious of Europe war with each other; all seem to demand 


that our naval force should be augmented; so much aug- 
mented indeed, as to make the most powerful nations desire 
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our friendship, the most unprincipled respect our neutrality. 
The peaceful character of America will afford to the world 
sufficient security that we shall not be easily provoked to 
earry the war into the country of an enemy; and it will 
become the wisdom of America to provide a cheap defence 
to keep it from our own.” About the same time it was also 
announced to the country, as the deliberate opinion of a 
statesman of that day, that “twelve ships of seventy-four 
guns, as many frigates, and twenty or thirty smaller vessels 
would probably be found, our geographical position and our 
means of annoying the trade of the maritime powers con- 
sidered, a foree sufficient to insure our future peace with 
the nations in Europe.” We have seen both these admoni- 
tions of wisdom disregarded, and the government of that 
day shrinking from motives of economy frem an incensider- 
able expense, which would have spared us a subsequent loss 
of not less than five hundred millions of dollars, including 
spoliations, wars, suspended commerce, diverted enterprise, 
to say nothing of prosperity arrested by the extinction of 
such enormous capitals, nor of such wide-spread ruin and 
private misery. Irom the last troubles entailed upon us by 
that disastrous neglect of past admonitions we have just pre- 
cariously escaped, when on the verge of renewed hostilities. 
The moment isa favorable one for starting on a newer,a safer 
and a more honorable career. If past warnings have been 
neglected, with fatal consequences, let us profit by the 
lesson to listen to those which are now offered to us. These 
are not wanting. Our venerable President not long since 
addressed to the representatives of the people, the following 
counsel which ought not to be disregarded. “I submit it 
then to you, whether the first duty we owe to the people 
who have confided to us their power, is not to place our 
country in such an attitude as always to be so ampiy sup- 
plied with the means of self-defence as to afford no induce- 
ment to other nations to presume upon our forbearance, or 
to expect important advantages from a sudden assault, 
either upon our commerce, our sea-coast, or our interior 
frontier. In case of the commencement of hostilities during 
the recess of Congress, the time inevitably elapsing before 
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that body could be called together, even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, would be pregnant with danger, and, 
if we escaped without signal disaster or national dishonor, 
the hazard of both unnecessarily incurred could not fail to 
excite a feeling of deep reproach. I earnestly recommend 
to you, therefore, to make such provisions, that in no future 
time shall we be found without ample means to repel ag- 
gression, even although it may come upon us without a note 
of warning.” 
A.S. 


ESSAY ON ASTRONOMY. 
By a Member of the United States Naval Lyceum. 
[Continued.] 


“The western Sun withdraws ; meanwhile the Moon, 
Full orb’d, and breaking through the scatter’d clouds, 
Shows her broad visage in the crimson’d east.” 

THOMSON. 

Ir has long been known that the moon when full, about 
the time of harvest, rises for several successive nights at the 
time of the setting of the sun; but the cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon has not been so long understood. 
This appearance was observed by the husbandman before 
it was noticed by the astronomer; and on account of its 
beneficial effects in affording a supply of light immediately 
after sunset, at this important season of the year, this full 
moon is distinguished from all others in the year, by calling 
it the “* harvest moon.” 

In order to explain this phenomenon, it has been already 
stated, that the moon is always opposite to the sun at full 
moon, and of course in the opposite sign and degree of the 
zodiac. The sun is in the signs "Y and = in September and 
October, or the time of harvest; and therefore, the moon 
when full, in these months, is in the signs * and *. But 
that part of the ecliptic in which * and * is situated, makes 
a much less angle with the horizon of places that have con- 
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siderable latitude, than any other part of the ecliptic, and 
therefore a greater portion of it rises in any given time than 
an equal portion at any other part of it, and as the moon’s 
daily motion in her orbit is about 18°, this portion of it will 
require less time to rise about those signs, than an equal 
portion at any other part of the ecliptic; consequently, 
there will be less difference between the times of her rising, 
when in this part of her orbit, than in any other. 

At a mean rate, the moon rises fifty minutes later on any 
evening, than she did the preceding evening; but when she 
is full about the time of the autumnal equinox, when she is 
in that part of her orbit which rises with the signs and Y, 
in the latitude of New-York, she rises only about twenty- 
five minutes later than on the preceding evening, and will 
seem to rise for a few evenings at nearly the same hour, 
which circumstance was very conspicuous at the full moon 
in October last. This is the case every time the moon is in 
this part of her orbit, but it is little attended to, except she 
happens to be fu// at the time, which can only take place in 
September or October. 

In winter, the moon is in ¥ and %, about the time of 
her first quarter, when she rises about noon, and therefore, 
her rising cannot be noticed. In spring, the moon is in * 
and * about the time of her change, but as she then gives 
no light, and rises with the sun, her rising cannot be per- 
ceived. In summer, the moon is in ¥ and © at the time 
of the last quarter, she then rises at midnight, which usually 
passes unobserved ; but in autumn, the moon is in * and 
at the time of her full, and rises soon after sunset, for several 
evenings successively, which makes her regular risings 
very conspicuous at this season of the year. 

This phenomenon becomes more remarkable, the further 
the place is from the equator, if not beyond the polar circles, 
for the angle which the ecliptic makes with the horizon 
gradually diminishes when X and * rise. 

In some years this phenomenon is much more percept- 
ible than in others, even if the moon should be full on the 
same day, or in the same point of her orbit, which is owing 
to a variation in the angle which the moon’s orbit makes 
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with the horizon of the place where it is observed. If the 
moon moved exactly in the ecliptic, this angle would 
always be the same, at the same time of the year. But, as 
the moon’s orbit crosses the ecliptic and mzkes an angle 
with it of 5°. 9’, the angle formed by the moon’s orbit and 
the horizon of any place is not exactly the same as that 
made by the ecliptic and the horizon. Some years it is 
greater and others less, even at the same time of the year, 
for it is subject to considerable variations, owing to the retro- 
grade motion of the moon’s nodes, or points where the 
moon’s orbit crosses the ecliptic, which move backward 
about 19° in a year, by which means they move round the 
ecliptic in 18 years and 225 days. 

If the ascending node should happen to be in the first 
degree of ‘7, it is evident, that this part of the moon's orbit 
will rise with the least possible angle, and of course any 
given portion of it will require less time to rise, than an 
equal portion in any other part of the orbit. The most fa- 
vorable position of the nodes, for producing the most bene- 
ficial harvest moons, is, therefore, when the ascending node 
is in the first point of ‘, and of course the descending in 
the first of =. When the nodes are in these points, 13° of 
the moon’s orbit, about the first of 1, rises in the space of 
25 minutes, as mentioned before, and consequently, when 
the moon is in this part of her orbit, the time of her rising 
will differ only about 25 minutes, from the time she rose on 
the preceding evening. In the latitude of London, under 
these circumstances, she rises 16 minutes later each suc- 
ceeding evening. When the moon is in the opposite part of 
her orbit, or about the signs " and <, which make the 
greatest angle with the horizon at rising, 13° of her orbit 
will require one hour and a quarter to rise, though it were 
coincident with the ecliptic; and if the nodes be in the 
points just mentioned, the same points of the orbit will re- 
quire a longer time to ascend above the horizon of the same 
place ; and so much later will the moon rise every night for 
several nights, when in this part of her orbit. As the moon 
is full, in these signs, in March and April, they may be 
called vernal full moons. 
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Those signs of the ecliptic which rise with the greatest 
angle set with the least; and vice versa. Therefore, the 
vernal full moons differ as much in their times of rising 
every night, as the autumnal, or harvest moons differ in the 
times of their setting ; and they set with as little difference 
of time as the autumnal ones rise, supposing the full moons 
to happen in opposite points of the moon’s orbit, and the 
nodes to remain in the same points of the ecliptic. 

In southern latitudes, the harvest moons are just as regu- 
lar as in the northern, because the seasons are contrary ; 
and those parts of the moon’s orbit about "Z and ~, where 
the vernal full moons happen in northern latitudes (and the 
harvest ones in southern latitudes) rise at as small an angle 
at the same degree of south latitude, as those about + and 
r in north latitude, where the autumnal full moons take 
place. 

At places near the equator, this phenomenon does not 
happen ; for every point of the ecliptic, and nearly every 
point of the earth’s orbit, makes the same angle with the 
horizon, both at rising and setting, and therefore equal por- 
tions of it will rise and set in equal times. 

As the moon’s nodes make a complete circuit of the 
ecliptic in 18 years 225 days, it is evident, that when the 
ascending node is in the first degree of VY at any given time, 
the descending one must be in the same place about 9 years 
112 days afterwards ; consequently, there will be a regular 
interval of about 9 1-3 years between the most beneficial 
and /east beneficial harvest moons, They are most bene- 
ficial at present, 1837, and will be so till 1843, after which 
they will be the least beneficial from that time to 1852. 

The next thing under consideration is the singular ap- 
pearance of the horizontal moon. In the first place it must 
be remarked, that the moon is not quite round when near 
the horizon, but a little oval, the longer diameter being 
parallel to the horizon ; this arises from the different refrac- 
tive power of the atmosphere at different elevations, in con- 
sequence of which the mean refraction of the lower limb, 
when it touches the horizon will be 33’ and as the altitude 
of the upper limb is then 32’ its refraction is only 28’ 6” the 
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difference 4’ 54” is the excess of the diameter parallel to 
the horizon above the vertical diameter; and as the hori- 
zontal diameter is very little affected by the refraction, she 
appears to have something of an oval shape. The sun is 
affected in the same manner when in the horizon. 

The most singular phenomenon is, that the moon, and 
the sun, when near the horizon, appear much larger even on 
the same evening, than when they are higher up or in the 
zenith, which enlarged appearance is undoubtedly an optical 
illusion ; for if the diameter of the moon be measured by a 
micrometer, it will be found to be smaller in the former 
than in the latter situation, because when she is upon the 
horizon she is evidently further from the spectator by the 
semi-diameter of the earth, or nearly four thousand miles, 
than when in or near the zenith; her diameter therefore in 
the zenith is about 32” greater in the zenith than in the 
horizon, which is called the augmentation of the semi-diame- 
ter, as used in a lunar observation. 

The explanation of this phenomenon has exercised the 
genius of many eminent astronomers and philosophers, who 
have offered various hypotheses for that purpose ; yet it is 
far from being thoroughly understood. One of the best of 
these hypotheses may be explained upon the well-known 
principle, that the eye, in judging of distant objects is 
guided entirely by the previous knowledge which the mind 
has acquired of the interveuing objects. Hence arise the 
erroneous estimates we make of the size of distant objects 
at sea, of objects below us when viewed from great heights, 
and of objects highly elevated when viewed from below. 
When the moon is in or near the zenith, she is seen precisely 
in this last situation, of course there is nothing near her, or 
that can be seen at the same time with which her size can 
be compared; but the horizontal moon may be compared 
with a number of objects whose magnitude is previously 
known. 

That the moon appears under no greater angle (or is 
not larger) in the horizon, than when she is on the meridian, 
may be proved by the following simple experiment. 

Take a sheet of paper and roll it up in the form of a 
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tube of such width as just to include the whole of the moon 
when she rises; then tie a thread round it to keep it of the 
same size, and when the moon comes to the meridian, 
where she will appear to the naked eye to be much less, 
look at her again through the same tube and it will be 
filled as completely as it was before. 





——_————“ Full orb’d, 
The Moon rising in clouded majesty, 
Is now all over blood, 
A setting crimson stains her beauteous face ; 
A vast eclipse darkens the lab’ring planet.” 
Mitton. 


Of all the various phenomena of the heavens, there are 
none which have created so much curiosity, excited so much 
interest, or caused so great terror throughout the world, as 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; and to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the principles of astronomy, there is nothing which 
appears more extraordinary than the accuracy with which 
they can be predicted. 

In the earlier ages of the world, before science had en- 
lightened the minds of men, appearances of this kind were 
generally regarded as alarming deviations from the estab- 
lished laws of nature, and but few, even among philoso- 
phers, were able to account for these extraordinary appear- 
ances. But when men began to apply themselves to obser- 
vations, and when the motions of the heavenly bodies were 
better understood, these phenomena were not only found to 
depend upon a regular cause, but to admit of a natural and 
easy solution. 

The Chinese, even at the present day. upon the appear- 
ance of an eclipse, perform the most absurd and supersti- 
tious ceremonies, though they are so far acquainted with 
their nature, as to be able to predict them. These idle and 
bigotted notions were once of no small value to Christopher 
Columbus, who, in 1493, was driven on the island of Jamai- 
ca; where he was in the greatest distress for want of pro- 
visions, and was likewise refused any assistance from the 
inhabitants ; on which he threatened them with a plague, and 
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told them, that in token of it, the following night the moon 
would rise with a threatening and bloody aspect. He knew 
the moon would be eclipsed that night; but the Indians did 
not regard the prediction till they saw it verified ; on which, 
in great terror, they brought him all sorts of provisions, 
throwing them at his feet, and imploring his forgiveness. 

Though eclipses of the sun and moon were long consid- 
ered by the ignorant and superstitious as presages of evil, 
yet they are of the greatest use in astronomy, and may be 
employed to improve some of the most important and useful 
of the sciences. By eclipses of the moon the earth is proved 
to be of a globular form, the sun to be greater than the earth, 
and the earth greater than the moon. When they are simi- 
lar in all their circumstances, and happen at considerable 
intervals of time, they also serve to ascertain the real period 
of the moon’s motion. In geography, eclipses are of con- 
siderable use in determining the longitude of places, and 
particularly eclipses of the moon, because they are oftener 
visible than those of the sun, and the same eclipse is of equal 
magnitude and duration at all places where it is seen. In 
chronology, both solar and lunar eclipses serve to determine 
exactly the time of any past event. 

The doctrine of eclipses proves to us, that the darkness 
which covered Judea and the neighboring countries at our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, was not the effect of an ordinary 
eclipse of the sun, for that can never take place but at the 
new moon, and the passover, when Christ was crucified, 
was held at the full moon. The total darkness occasioned 
by eclipses of the sun never continues above twelve or fif- 
teen minutes, but that at the crucifixion continued from the 
sixth to the ninth hour; thus, that extraordinary darkness 
must have been produced in a manner we cannot explain. 

No part of astronomy is so difficult and abstruse as 
the doctrine of eclipses, especially when the calculation of 
solar eclipses is limited and determined to a certain longi- 
tude and latitude, on account of the tedious computation of 
the moon’s parallax in longitude and latitude ; upon which 
solar eclipses principally depend. 

If the rays of light, issuing from a lucid body, fall upon 
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an opaque body, the opaque body intercepts them, and 
thereby renders a certain space beyond it dark ; and this 
dark space is called the shadow of the opaque body, whose 
form varies with the figure and magnitude of the opaque 
body. 

All the great bodies in the solar system are spherical, 
and the sun is the only lucid body in the system; therefore 
all the planets and satellites, which are dark or opaque 
bodies, cast their shadows towards that part of the heavens 
which is opposite to the sun. Though all opaque bodies on 
which the sun shines have their shadows, yet such are the 
distances of the planets and the size of the sun, that the pri- 
mary planets can never eclipse one another: a primary can 
eclipse only its secondary, or be eclipsed by it, and never 
but when in opposition or conjunction with the sun. The 
primary planets are very seldom in these positions, but the 
sun and moon are so every month, therefore the only eclipses 
that fall most directly under our observation, are those of 
the sun and moon. 

The sun is eclipsed when the moon comes between the 
earth and the sun, and intercepts his light, so that the whole 
or some part of the sun’s disc appears dark: and this hap- 
pens only at the time of conjunction, or new moon. 

The moon is eclipsed when the earth comes between the 
sun and moon, intercepting the sun’s light, and preventing it 
from falling on the moon, so that her disc is wholly or partly 
dark; and this happens only at the time of opposition, or full 
moon. 

If the moon’s orbit were coincident with the plane of the 
ecliptic in which the earth moves, and the sun appears to 
move, there would be a central eclipse of the sun to some 
parts of the earth, at every conjunction or new moon, and a 
total eclipse of the moon at every opposition or full moon ; 
for in this case, the centers of the sun, moon, and earth, 
would be in the same straight line at these times. But one 
half of the moon’s orbit is elevated about 5 1-3 degrees 
above the ecliptic, and the other half depressed as much be- 
low it ; these circles, therefore, intersect each other in two 
opposite points called nodes; when the sun and moon are 
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more than 17 degrees from either of the nodes at the time of 
conjunction, the moon is then generally too high or too low 
in her orbit to cast any part of her shadow upon the earth: 
and when the sun is more than 12 degrees from either of the 
nodes at the time of opposition, the moon is generally too 
high or too low in her orbit to go through any part of the 
earth’s shadow, and in both these cases there will be no 
eclipse. 

When the moon is less than 17° from either node at the 
time of conjunction, her shadow falls more or less upon the 
earth, as she is more or less within this limit; and when she 
is less than 12° from either node at the time of opposition, 
she goes through a greater or less portion of the earth’s 
shadow, as she is more or less within the limit. Her orbit 
contains 360°, of which, 17° the limit of solar eclipses on 
either side of the nodes, and 12° the limit of lunar eclipses, 
are but small portions; and as the sun commonly passes by 
the nodes but twice in a year, it is no wonder that we have 
so many new and full moons without eclipses. 

The average number of eclipses in a year is four, two 
of the sun and two of the moon; and as the sun and moon 
are as long below the horizon of any particular place, as 
they are above it; the average number of visib/e eclipses 
in a year, is two, one of the sun and one of the moon. The 
lunar eclipse frequently happens a fortnight after the solar 
one, or the solar one a fortnight after the lunar. There are 
sometimes six eclipses in a year, but there cannot be more 
than seven, nor fewer than two: in 28 years there are com- 
monly 70 eclipses, of which, 41 are of the sun, and 29 of 
the moon. 

The ecliptic limits of the sun, are greater than those of 
the moon, hence there will be more solar than lunar eclipses, 
in the proportion of 17° to 12°, or nearly as 3 to 2; but more 
lunar than solar eclipses are seen at any given place, be- 
cause a lunar eclipse is visible to a whole hemisphere at the 


same time, whereas a solar eclipse may be visible to some 
places, and invisible to others, in the same hemisphere ; be- 
cause the moon's shadow is small in comparison to the 
earth’s disc, for the breadth of the shadow is only about 180 
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miles on the earth’s surface, even in central eclipses, there- 
fore those places which are considerably distant from the 
path of the shadow, may have either no eclipse at all, or a 
very small one, when places near the middle of the shadow 
have the greatest possible. 

The moon’s nodes move backward, or contrary to the 
earth’s annual motion, 19 1-3° every year; therefore a rev- 
olution is completed in about 18 years, 225 days ; and if in 
that time a complete number of lunations were finished 
without a fraction, there would be a regular return of the 
same eclipse at the end of every period of the nodes ; but 
this is not the case: however in 18 years, 11 days, 7 hours, 
42 minutes, 31 seconds, leap-year being four times contained : 
but, if five times, then in 18 years, 10 days, 7 hours, 42 min- 
utes, 31 seconds, the node after being in conjunction with the 
sun and moon, returns so near to the conjunction as to be 
only 28 minutes, 12 seconds from the same place: hence, if 
to the mean time of any eclipse, either of the sun or moon, 
the former of these periods be added if there are four leap- 
years in the period, or the latter, if it coutains five leap- 
years, the sum will be the mean time of the return of the 
same eclipse nearly. The period of 521 — 3 hours, 5 
minutes, is more accurate ; and that of 2362 years, 16 days, 
5 hours, 5 minutes, is still more exact. 

The duration of a solar eclipse can never exceed two 
hours, it can never be annular longer than 12 minutes, 24 
seconds, nor total longer than 7 minutes, 58 seconds. The 
duration of an eclipse of the moon, from her first touching 
the earth's penumbra to her leaving it, cannot exceed five 
hours and a half; the moon cannot continue in the earth’s 
umbra longer than three hours and three-quarters in any 
eclipse, nor can she be totally eclipsed for a longer time than 
one hour and three-quarters. 

An eclipse of the sun begins on the western edge of his 
dise, and ends on the eastern; an eclipse of the moon begins 
on the eastern side of her disc, and ends on the western; for 
the proper motion of the moon is swifter than the earth’s 
shadow. 

Every eclipse, whether of the sun or moon, is visible, at 
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some place of the earth’s surface, and invisible at others ; 
for the rational horizon of every place divides both the earth 
and heavens into two equal portions or hemispheres ; and as 
no celestial body can be seen except it be above the specta- 
tors horizon, it follows that any eclipse which is visible in 
the one hemisphere cannot be visible in the other, because 
the body which is eclipsed is below the horizon of the other. 
If a lunar eclipse, for example, happens at any hour of the 
night, between the time of sun-setting and sun-rising, at any 
particular place; it will be visible there and invisible to the 
inhabitants of the opposite hemisphere, who have the sun 
above the horizon at that time; for the sun and moon are 
in opposite parts of the heavens at the time of a solar 
eclipse. 

And with respect to solar eclipses, it is evident that they 
can only be seen at any place when the sun is above the 
horizon of that place. There is, however, a difference with 
regard to the visibility of a solar and lunar eclipse ; for an 
eclipse of the moon has the same appearance to all the in- 
habitants of that hemisphere to which she is visible at the 
time, owing, in part to the small distance of the moon from 
the earth. But an eclipse of the sun may be visible to some 
places and invisible to others in the same hemisphere of the 
»arth, because the moon’s umbra or shadow is small in com- 
parison of the earth; for its breadth excluding the penumbra,* 
is only about one hundred and eighty miles even in central 
eclipses. Hence those places which are considerably dis- 
tant from the path of the shadow will either have no eclipse 
at all, or a very small one ; while places near the middle of 
the shadow will have the greatest possible. There is also a 
difference in the absolute time at which a solar eclipse hap- 
pens at the various places where it is visible ; for it appears 
more early to the western parts, and later to the eastern, on 
account of the motion of the moon, and of course her shadow 
from west to east. 

In most solar eclipses the moon’s disc or face may be ob- 


* The penumbra is the faint shadow produced by an opaque body 
when opposed to a luminous one. 
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served by a telescope to be covered by a faint light, which 
is attributed to the reflection of light from the illuminated 
part of the earth. When the eclipses are total, the moon’s 
limb is surrounded by a pale circle of light, which some as- 
tronomers consider as an indication of a lunar atmosphere, 
but others, as occasioned by the atmosphere of the sun; 
because it has been observed to move equally with the sun 
and not with the moon. 

Dr. Halley, in describing a central eclipse of the sun, 
which happened at London in April, 1715, says, that al- 
though the disc of the sun was wholly covered by the moon, 
yet a luminous ring of a faint pearly light surrounded the 
body of the moon the whole time; and its breadth was 
nearly a tenth of the moon’s diameter. 

In lunar eclipses, the moon seldom disappears entirely : 
and on some occasions, even the spots may be distinguished 
through the shade ; but this can only be the case when the 
moon is at her greatest distance from the earth at the time 
of the eclipse, for the nearer the moon is to the earth the 
darkness is the greater. In some instances, the moon has 
disappeared entirely ; and the celebrated astronomer, Herac- 
lius, has taken notice of one where the moon could not be 
seen even with a telescope; though the night was remark- 
ably clear. 

Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites are much more useful than 
eclipses of the moon, for the purpose of finding the longitude 
of places on the earth ; not only on account of their happen- 
ing more frequently, but on account of their instantaneous 
commencement and termination. 

When Jupiter and any of his satellites are in a line with 
the sun, and Jupiter between the satellite and the sun, it 
disappears, being then eclipsed, or involved in his shadow. 
When the satellite goes behind the body of Jupiter, with 
respect toa spectator on the earth, it is said to be an occulta- 
tion, or hid from our sight by his body, whether in his sha- 
dow or not. And when the satellite comes into a position 
between Jupiter and the sun, it casts a shadow on the fac 
of that planet, which is seen by a spectator on the earth as 
an obscure round spot. Lastly, when the satellite is in a 
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line with Jupiter and the earth, it appears on his dise as a 
round black spot, which is termed a transit of the satellite. 

As those phenomena appear at the same moment of ab- 
solute time at all places on the earth to which Jupiter is then 
visible, but at different hours of re/ative time, according to 
the distance between the meridians of the places at which 
observations are made, it follows that this difference of time 
converted into degrees will be the difference of longitude 
between those two places. 

Another phenomenon, somewhat similar to an eclipse, 
sometimes takes place, by which the longitude of places may 
be determined, though not quite so easily, nor perhaps so 
accurately, as by the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. This is 
the hiding or obscuring of a fixed star or planet, by the moon 
or other planet, which takes place when the moon or planet 
is in conjunction with the star. 

Appearances of this kind are termed occultations. They 
are very little attended to except by practical astronomers, 
who employ them for the correction of the lunar tables, and 
settling ihe longitude of places, as already stated. 


{To be Continued.] 


DONA MARIA.* 


Dwurive my stay in Granada I was one morning amus- 
ing myself in looking out from my window upon the gay 
and bustling scene of the Plaza de Campillo, when Pedro, 
an honest Gallician, who filled in the Fonda del Comercio, 
the indefinite place of valet de chambre, valet de place, 
cleaner ofs hoes, and actor of all work, stopped in the midst 
of brushing a coat, and assumed a very sorrowful and con- 
templative air, as if he had some very bad news to impart 


* From scenes in Spain,—in the press of George Dearborn. 
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to me. “ What is the matter, Pedro?” suid I, curious to 
know what distressed him. “ Ah! Senor,” said he, “ this is 
a sad day in all Granada, for they are going to have work 
again for the garrote,* in the wreat square of Elvira ; and 
she is such a handsome lady too, and so young, that all the 
world is heart-sick about it.” “ Will you take me to the 
place, Pedro?” “ Senor,” said he, “ you had better not go, 
for it may be badly looked upon by the police. Besides, 
people say in whispers that there will be a tumult, though 
no body dares to speak out about it: and how then will they 
dare to lift a hand for poor Dofia Maria? So you had bet- 
ter stay within doors this morning. But if your worship 
must go,” said he, seeing that my curiosity was getting the 
better of his admonitions, “ you have only to cross the Daro, 
and so follow along with the crowd you will see moving 
that way.” The interest which the fact of a young and 
beautiful woman falling a victim to the executioner would 
necessarily excite, even in the heart of a stranger, made me 
curious to gather the particulars of a story, which I obtained 
partly from Pedro and partly from other sources. 

Dona Maria de Pineda was a native of Spain, and, I 
believe, of the gay land of Andalusia. Her parentage was 
respectable, with a tinge of noble blood; and nature had 
endowed her with personal beauty and mental powers above 
the common standard. She had been married at an early 
age to an officer in the Spanish army, by whose death she 
was ljeft a widow, but, as I believe, without children. At 
the time of his death she numbered but Jittlke more than 
twenty-five years, and was still in the possession of all those 
graces of spirit and person, which, as found in the native of 
Andalusia, are irresistible. She was living quietly in Gran- 
ada, under the circumstances I have mentioned, when one 
ill-omened day, the justicia, that terror of the oppressed Span- 
iard, appeared at the door; and having demanded admit- 


* The garrote is an instrument of execution, consisting of an upright 
post with an iron collar attached, which is bronglit into close contact 
with the post by means of a lever and screw. The neck of the victim 
is put into this collar, and then a turn of the lever destroys life by in. 
stant strangulation. 
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tance in the name of the Absolute King, proceeded to search 
the house in which she lived, and with peculiar jealousy the 
apartments which the unfortunate Dofa Maria occupied. 
The scrutiny of these detestable commissioners of despo- 
tism—for in Spain what character is so utterly despised 
and so utterly despicable as that of the Alguazil and the 
Escribano !—was at first unsuccessful ; but at length they 
discovered in a closet, in a corner obscurely lighted and well 
suited to the purposes of concealment, an unfinished piece 
of embroidery, in the form of a pennon or standard, and 
bearing those three odious colors under which freedom had 
recently triumphed in France. This emblem of emancipa- 
tion was greedily dragged from its hiding-place by the eager 
justicia. Its being found in her apartment was sufficient to 
stamp her as a traitress to her king and country; and the 
helpless Dona Maria was hurried to prison, and there placed 
in rigorous confinement. 

The reader will probably remember, that about this time, 
that is, the summer of 1831, there was a great excitement 
and anxiety on the part of the Spanish government; for not 
only had the late successful struggle in France roused the 
spirits of the heart-sick friends of liberty in the Peninsula, 
but overt acts of resistance had been committed by the par- 
tisans of Torrijos in the south and of Mina on the northern 
frontier. The governor, too, had been very recently assas- 
sinated in broad daylight in the streets of Cadiz. These 
efforts, ill-devised and worse executed, while they injured 
the cause they were intended to foster, rekindled the slum- 
bering fury of absolutism. Numerous arrests were made in 
every part of Spain. The slightest whisper of discontent 
became treason, and suspicion usurped the place of evidence. 
Fathers were torn from their children, husbands from their 
wives; and even the tender sex was included in the anath- 
ema, that went forth against all who dared to lisp the word 
or even think of liberty. 

At such a time no wonder that the phials of the reval 
wrath should be poured upon the head of one who had 
dared to harbor the odious tricolor of France. To an- 
swer this damning charge Doiia Maria was soon brought to 
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the bar, and the fact of the flag having been found in her 
apartment being established, she was condemned to death 
as guilty of high treason. In countries that have wantonly 
cherished free principles, it would have cost a world of 
trouble to arrive at such a result; for the public prosecutor 
would have been put to the idle inconvenience of proving 
some overt act, besides combating with a jury of the crimi- 
nal’s peers, against the womanish principles that justice 
should be administered in mercy, and that innocence should 
be presumed until guilt be established. But Spanish justice, 
unembarrassed by those benignant notions by which human 
life is guarded in other countries, leaps readily over the 
feeble barriers of common sense and humanity ; and, strong 
in the spirit of revenge, thinks only of the outraged rights of 
absolutism, which proscription has sanctioned and the Di- 
vinity himself bestowed. It was whispered among the ter- 
rified Liberals that the flag had been put in the apartment by 
the wary hands of the police, or, as some would have it, at 
the instigation of a judicial officer; who, having, like the 
foul-hearted Angelo, looked with longing eyes on her beauty 
and been foiled in his plans, had plotted her ruin. But 
though it were certain that the police had committed the 
crime it affected to detect, or that he who was appointed to 
punish the villany of others was the worst of villains him- 
self, yet who would dare to stain the spotless purity of a 
Spanish Alguazil, or whisper to the ear of royalty the profli- 
gacy of its own delegate? The fate of Doia Maria was 
sealed beyond the possibility of redemption. 

Convinced of the hopelessness of pardon, she is said to 
have looked forward to death with quiet fortitude. On the 
evening before the fatal day which was to conduct her to an 
ignominious execution, she wrote letters to her dearest rela- 
tives and friends, exhorting them to bear the misfortune 
which awaited them with the same energy which she her- 
self felt. This duty occupied her till a late hour of the 
night, when she laid down and slept tranquilly till the morn- 
ing. When she rose she made her toilette wit) more than 
usual care, arranging her hair with her own hands, and ad- 
justing her attire as deliberately as if she were not going 
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forth to death, but to some scene of holiday enjoyment. I 
do not know how she received the exhortations of the priest- 
hood, who in Spain are always at hand to console the last 
moments of the criminal; but as relig on is deeply implant- 
ed inthe heart of the Spanish woman, and, in forms at least, 
exerts a st:ange influence over the most profligate of the 
sex, it is probable some of the last hours of one whose rep- 
utation was so spotless were devoted to holy exercise. 
When the fatal hour of mid-day was tolled from the tower 
of the cathedral, she was taken out of the prisen, placed 
upon an ass, as is the custom of the country, and being sur- 
rounded by a strong force of foot-soldiers and cavalry, was 
slowly conducted through the silent and awe-stricken crowd 
to the fatal place of Elvira. 

Soon after mid-day, prompted by a curiosity which the 
reader will doubtless condemn as unfeeling, and which I 
could with diiliculty excuse to myself, I started from the inn 
alone in quest of the Square of Elvira. The market-place 
of the Plaza de Campillo was now almost deserted. The 
hucksters, the carboneros, the sell:rs of lime, and the noisy 
water-carriers had disappeared ; for in Spain the day of an 
execution or a bull-fight is taken as a holiday by the labor- 
ing classes. A very narrow and crooked street, whose 
straitencd dimensions bore strong evidence of Moorish times, 
presently brought me to the muddy rivulet of the Paro. 
Here I struck upon the route by which the sorrowful pro- 
cession had just passed, as was evident from the dejected 
countenances of the women and children collected in the 
balconies. So different was the expression on every face 
from the easy, light-hearted air of the Andalusian, that had 
I not known the cause of this temporary change, | might 
have thought that some fearful pestilence was ravaging the 
city, or that a hostile army was at its gates. Though quite 
out of sight of the place of execution, the eves of all were 
still turned in that direction, as if they expected to see the 
dying struggle and hear the expiring groans of the condemn- 
ed. I passed hastily along, half ashamed to be seen going 


to witness so horrible a tragedy. After turning and wind- 
ing through many narrow and crooked streets, directed by 
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the scanty current of foot pass : gers, I suddenly emerged 
through a time-worn arch or portal, upon the large open 
place known as the Square of Elvira. 

Here was assembled a multitude of people, who were 
not, however, concentrated in one dense mass, but scattered 
in groups over different parts of the square. ‘They were, 
almost without exception, of the lowest orcers; for the bet- 
ter classes had kept within their houses, and were scarcely 
seen in the streets during the whole morning. There were 
grave peasants wrapped in their dusty cloaks in defiance of 
the noonday sun; swarthy black-haired gipsies, the women 
holding ragged children by the hand, or infants slung on their 
backs ; “a peasant women from the \ ega, dressed in their 
holiday finery, and with roses in their hair, but whose coun- 
tenances accorded bet'er with the solemnity of the occasion. 
These were blended with pale-faced artisans from the city, 
and the usual materials that constitute the mass at such 
scenes in all countries. But all were grave and even de- 
jected. Not a word was heard but the distant and almost 
inaudible chant of a monk on the scaffol!. The importu- 
nate beggar had ceased to ask for alms, and even the gar- 
rulous water-carrier was hushed. 

All eyes were directed to the centre of the square, 
where a wooden platform had been raised, upon which a 
young woman was seated; her dark brown hair was 
smoothly divided over her pale forehead, and I fancied I 
could discern, even at the long distance which separated us, 
the traces of that beauty which I had heard so much praised. 
A friar of the order of mercy, in white flannel robes, with 
a girdle of rope, a long rosary, and having the crown of 
his heal shaven, was seen holding up a cross before her, 
upon which was nailed the image of the suffering Saviour. 
Disposed ina hollow square round the platform, to cut off 
the hope of rescue or escape, a company of foot-soldiers 
were posted with fixed bayonets ; without them was a troop 
of cavalry, their drawn sabres and steel caps glittering in 
the sun. I had scarcely passed some two or three minutes 
in looking round upon this gloomy scene, when a man vul- 

garly dressed was seen to ascend the platform. It was un- 
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doubtedly the executioner. A sensation of heart-sick mis- 
ery came over me ; for an instant, indeed, the thought flash- 
ed upon me that if a thousand, nay, but a hundred, resolute 
arms could be raised for the rescue, that unfortunate woman 
might live. But where were they? She had but a few fast 
fleeting moments left, and her death was as certain as the 
course of yonder sun towards the mountains of Loxa. I 
turned sadly away, and left the Square of Elvira without 
daring to look back. Very soon after Doha Maria expired, 
adding another name to the bloody record of the victims of 


Absolutism. 


ADMIRALS. 
By a Member of the United States Naval Lyceum. 


A pixie was before the last Congress providing for a small 
increase of the diflerent grades of officers in the Navy, and 
creating the new grade of Admirals. This bill then passed 
the Senate, and will probably be revived early in the ensuing 
session, either in the form it then had or with modifications, 
suggested by further examination and reflection. Public 
opinion repeatedly, and forcibly urged through the Press, 
seems to have awakened the attention of Congress to this 
subject, and we have little doubt of the final adoption of some 
measure of increase in the naval establishment which will 
meet the exigencies of our enlarged commerce, and be pros- 
pective of that growing greatness of which we ourselves, 


more than any other people, seem to be unconscious. 

Our present object is to make some remarks upon the 
creation of the grade of Admirals, and notice the objections 
we have heard advanced against this, as it appears to us, sa- 
lutary provision. ‘The two most important objections aver 
that we have no appropriate commands for Admirals, as- 
suming that fleets alone authorize their employment—and 
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that if they were introduced into the service, the Depart- 
ment would be limited to their list in the selection of com- 
manders for our foreign stations, whereas they may now 
choose from amongst all the Post-Captains without giving 
rise in their choice to a discontent which, it is maintained, 
might grow out of the neglect of a superior grade. To 
these must be added the not uncommon idea that there is 
something intrinsically aristocratic in the new title. 

The opinion that fleets alone constitute the appropriate 
commands for Admirals, upon which the first of these objec- 
tions is founded, is an erroneous one. In cases to which our 
own naval experience does not extend, we may be permit- 
ted to appeal to foreign practice, both because in many mat- 
ters of formality, particularly military and naval, we are by 
the very nature of our national condition, copyists—and 
especially because it is useful to profit by the experience of 
others, and wise to accommodate ourselves to the state of 
things with which we have to deal, where we can do so 
without a sacrifice of principle. It is then, the custom in 
the English, and French naval services, to place an Admiral 
at the head of a foreign squadron. ‘ihe nature of military 
subordination is too well understood there, to attempt to make 
up for a deficiency of absolute rank by transitory authority, 
and an unmeaning appellation. In strict military propriety, 
and according to established naval usage, Admirals should 
be employed wherever the command transcends the limited 
power of a Post-Captain ; and that is where several ships are 
acting in concert under one leader. 

The second objection we have quoted is the inconveni- 
ence, and disadvantage, of being limited to a smaller list in 
‘ne selection of commanders for our squadrons abroad. 
There is little likelihood that the Admirals themselves will 
assert any suchclaim. The power that originates the grade, 
leaves it under legitimate control, and any such ridiculous 
spirit of monopoly may be easily checked. ‘Their number 
will be few. The object of the Senate does not appear to 
be to eflect a sudden change in the naval economy, but gra- 
dually to prepare the way for that enlargement of the Navy 

Vou. I. oy) 
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which is to be the inevitable result of our national in- 
crease. 

The idea that the title of Admiral is aristocratically un- 
suitable to our republican institutions, remains to be consi- 
dered. This idea probably springs from the fact that the 
title of “ Lord” belongs, ex-officio, to the members of the 
English board of Admiralty. It is a simple, and perhaps 
sufficient answer to this to state, that the noble addition is 
no part of an Admiral’s commission, but is merely a part of 
the investiture of that particular office of commissioner of the 
Admiralty. If we throw off the influence of verbal asso- 
ciation, we shall find a similar reply in the constitution of 
the French naval Bureaux. The title of “ Lord” always 
accompanies some civil, and religious offices in England, as 
the Lord Chief-Justice, the Lord Bishop—yet this is not 
urged against the existence of these offices in this country. 
This shows that the idea with regard to Admirals is a pre- 
judice, and not a reasonable conclusion, and a prejudice can 
hardly be advanced as an acceptable basis of legislation. 

Having noticed the objections against the new grade, we 
will ofler some independent remarks in its favor. 

A marked distinction of ranks is an elementary princi- 
ple of the military system. Authority, and high station are 
by the very nature of the things, if we may employ the 
phrase, indissolubly united. This is too well understood to 
need comment. We find the argument in the constitution 
of society—in the constitution of our own minds. This 
natural law obtains in higher as well as lower stations. 
Captains require not less than midshipmen, that the officer 
who commands them should be superior; and this superi- 
ority must be essential and intrinsic. It must be a property 
and quality of the officer, and not an occasional investment 
put on and off at pleasure. This seems to be a superfluous 
announcement, yet this truth is lost sight of by those, who 
oppose the introduction of the highest naval grade into our 
otherwise perfect naval establishment. Our commanders of 
squadrons possess none of that legitimate protection, that ir- 
responsibility to inferiors, which rank alone can supply. 
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The consequence is, that two-thirds of our Flag-ships are 
not properly officered, because the Commodore must, if 
he take a captain to his ship, receive an equal. We are 
aware that the lines of duty and authority are marked out 
by the Dept. But whoever is versed in military affairs, or 
reflects upon the necessity of subordination in them, will not 
fail to perceive the evils which may arise from this source. 
We should by dwelling upon these evils, and following out 
the moral influences that modify this intercourse, extend our 
remarks too far. 

If a Commodore be asked, whether he intends to take a 
Fighting Captain, (as the immediate commander of a Flag- 
ship is styled.) he will probably answer, “ that he can com- 
mand his own ship.” It seems, then, that with a captain of 
his own virtual grade, and such only are qualified to com- 
mand a frigate, or ship of the line, it is a matter of doubt 
whether he can command the ship he sails in, though there 
is no doubt that he commands every other ship in the 
squadron. Yet it is equally his duty and his right to com- 
mand one ship in the squadron as well as another, and 
no one, more than another. He might as well insist upon 
being the first lieutenant of the Flag-ship. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances, the Commodore probably selects that 
which he believes to be the least of two evils. We must 
be permitted to say, however, that we think the captains act 
upon this subject with a lamentable blindness to the profes- 
sional interests of themselves, as well as others. 

In relation to the subject of Admirals it is not to be for- 
gotten, that it is important to the interests they protect, that 
our naval representatives abroad should be placed upon an 
equal footing with those of other countries. The stand we 
take amongst the nations of the earth depends, in certain 
situations, upon this condition. We send our chargés to 
one government, and our ministers to another, according to 
their value in the national scale. Our naval commanders 
are our representatives to the whole world. Their rank 
should be such as to secure to the I’lag they bear to every 
quarter of the globe, its just share of consideration and 
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respect. As this respect is not without meaning, so it is not 
without use. The outward sign is not to be neglected, for, 
at any rate, the eye that sees it is impressed. 

We might touch upon the claims and services of our 
older officers. This topic has, however, unfortunately be- 
come ancient. All talk sympathetically, and a few poeti- 
cally, about the “ battle, fire and wreck.” We trust that in 
this instance our legislators will conclude, that exposure to 
hardship and privation merits reward—that he who incurs 
dangers for the public benefit is entitled to public honor. 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 


Communication from the Secretary of the Navy to the President of the 
Naval Lyceum. 
“ Navy Department, Aug. 31, 1836. 

“ Srr,—As preparations are making to fit out an explor- 
ing and surveying expedition for the Southern Ocean, to 
leave the United States as soon as conveniently may be, I 
take the liberty through you, of asking the advice of the 
Society over which you preside, as to the formation of a 
Scientific Corps for this expedition ; and their recommend- 
ations of scientific gentlemen of suitable age to be employed 
as members of this corps, who may be well acquainted 
with Geology and Mineralogy, with Botany, with Zoology, 
in allits numerous branches ; with Meteorology, Magnetism, 
Electricity, and other subjects connected with Natural His- 
tory. Also their recommendation of a Philologist to collect 
vocabularies of the different languages, and an Artist to take 
the portraits of the natives of the different countries and 


islands which may be visited. 
I would also respectfully ask of your Society, a series 
of Inquiries as to subjects of Natural History, Meteorology» 
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Magnetism, &c., to which in their opinion, the researches 
of this Corps should be particularly directed, together with 
such suggestions as they may believe calculated to promote 
the objects of the expedition.” 
I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


Mauton Dickerson. 
The President of the U. S. Naval 
Lyceum, New-York. 


This letter was read to the Society at its next “ Stated 
Meeting,” and upon motion, was referred to a special com- 
mittee for a report thereon, to be submitted to the Lyceum 
for its approbation. 

On the 29th November, the committee presented the 
following report, which having been approved and adopted 
Without opposition, was transmitted to the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


REPORT. 


The committee of the Naval Lyceum appointed in refer- 
ence to the letter of the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, 
upon the Exploring Expedition to the South Seas, beg leave 
to report: 

That feeling sensibly the magnitude and importance of 
the task confided to them, and anxious to fulfil as far as in 
their power the wishes of the Department, they forthwith 
opened a correspondence with some among the most emi- 
nent men of our country, in the several departments of 
knowledge which it is the purpose of the expedition to pro- 
mote ; soliciting their co-operation in preparing suggestions 
and instructions, calculated to facilitate an advantageous 
employment of the means it will offer, for the enlargement of 
the boundaries of nautical, geographical and astronomical 
science. 

The committee particularly requested assistance in pro- 
pounding for solution by the results of this expedition, such 
inquiries and suggestions as should be deemed paramount, 
to aid the progress of geology in all its branches and miner- 
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alogy ; of meteorology, by a general and accurate course of 
observations ; and of magnetism, in relation to the pheno- 
mena of variation, the inclination of the needle, and the 
intensity of the magnetic forces. 

Also, in reference to the effect upon the needle of local 
attraction and the atmospherical electricity : and the effect 
which may be produced on it, by the appearance of the 
aurora australis. Again, in relation to the mensuration of a 
degree on the meridian, and the length of the second’s pen- 
dulum in different latitudes—and generally, as respected 
subjects which might be deemed of importance in connection 
with this great national enterprise. 

At the same time was appended a copy of so much of 
the Secretary’s letter, as embraced the investigation of some of 
the most prominent of these subjects; and that part which 
related to the selection of men of suitable age and acquire- 
ments, to be placed at the head of the several scientific De- 
partments. 

While the committee thus sought aid from these eminent 
individuals in the United States, they had to regret the pro- 
bable deficiency of time, which precluded their extending 
their application to men of acknowledged science in Eu- 
rope. but as a compensation for this inability, they had the 
satisfaction of having at command, as a guide of imposing 
authority for the more abstruse and recondite investigations 
which the cruise might involve, the admirable compendium 
of Arago, forming the basis of the instructions given by the 
French Government, to the Commander and Officers of « La 
Bonite.”. The Department will find this published in 
L’annuaire, and re-published in a translation in recent num- 
bers of the Army and Navy Chronicle at Washington. 

They could also point to the very minute and compre- 
hensive directions of that eminent astronomer, Sir John 
Herschell, for making and registering meteorological obser- 
vations, published in the third number of our Naval Magazine. 
In these, the corrections for Barometric observations are 
very particularly and distinctly described. 

The appendix to this report will show the manner in 
which their applications have been met ; and while the com- 
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mittee have to express their deep regret that the professional 
engagements of some of these gentlemen, have been deemed 
too urgent to admit of their bestowing the necessary consi- 
deration, to enable them to furnish the information acquired, 
they take great pleasure in acknowledging their obligations 
to Professor Renwick, of Columbia College, whose satisfac- 
tory reply, contains a luminous and elaborate review of the 
principal points of inquiry, in conjunction with some inter- 
esting and able suggestions, derived from his long and pro- 
found acquaintance with geology and meteorology, combined 
with great practical knowledge of instruments. The com- 
mittee earnestly invite the particular attention of the Navy 
Department to this communication, which in many respects, 
will form a valuable synopsis of scientific facts and instruc- 
tions, to be advantageously referred to in the course of the 
expedition. 

In the expectation that the several departments of geology, 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology in all its relations, will be 
ably filled by selections trom citizens fully qualified for such 
appointments, the committee even if they did not naturally 
distrust their own powers, would deem it superfluous to em- 
body any particular processes of inquiry, to be pursued in 
the investigation, of the more striking phenomena, which this 
long and arduous expedition may exhibit. 

But while the committee thus carefully abstain from re- 
commending any minute and precise forms and modes of 
investigation, by which cardinal truths may be elicited, and 
illustrated, they deem it in strict consonance with the wishes 
of the Department, that they should propound in general 
terms, some of the more prominent topics of consideration 
and inquiry, which will legitimately pertain to the voyage. 

The highest point which the enterprise of man has yet 
attained in the antarctic regions, was reached by Captain 
Weddell, who although he penentrated to 74° 15’ in longi- 
tude 34° 17’ west from the meridian of Greenwich, being 
three degrees farther than Captain Cook accomplished in his 
celebrated voyage of discovery, fownd an open ocean. 
When it is recollected that it has been ascertained by navi- 
gators, that in the island of Georgia, in the latitude of 54° 
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south, the region of perpetual snow descends to the level of 
the ocean, it will be readily perceived, how interesting to 
the general theory of climate, and a knowledge of the distri- 
bution of heat on the Globe, may be the discoveries and facts 
evolved by a perseverance in penetrating to the highest possi- 
ble degree of south latitude. 

Should the expedition succeed in advancing far beyond 
points already explored, much may be anticipated in the 
developments it will produce, in the exhibition of remarkable 
phenomena, in connection with the physical agencies univer- 
sally ascribed to magnetism and electricity, subjects but yet 
imperfectly understood, and which can only be radically 
enlightened by great industry and accuracy in the accumu- 
lation of facts and observations, in the most prominent and 
favorable circumstances, to furnish materials for induction. 

Much may be expected also in connection with the pre- 
valence and direction of winds, and currents, and the state 
of the tides. It has been ascertained by a series of experi- 
ments in the harbur of Brest, that a fall of 0.622 parts of an 
inch in the Barometer, caused the tide in that port to in- 
crease in height 8.78 inches—and in Liverpool, by a long 
course of observations, that for each tenth of an inch that the 
Barometer fell, the tide rose one inch. 

It will therefore become an important subject of inquiry 
with the expedition, fo ascertain at all principal points, how 
far the pressure of the atmospheric column affects the tides ? 
Or in other words how they may be affected by the rise and 
fall of the Barometer? 

Notwithstanding the severe scrutiny, and accumulated 
observations of navigators, it has been remarked by an emi- 
nent naturalist, that “ the theory of currents has to this time 
made little progress.” Should the exploring expedition in 
the course of its discoveries meet with contiguous islands 
and continents, in southern polar latitudes, by whose relative 
agency, causes affecting the origin and flow of currents are 
supposed to operate with greater activity than in the open 
ocean, an opportunity may be presented to determine a moot 
point in natural philosophy, with some certainty, in the rela- 
tive degree of influence which the wind may be found to exert 
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in producing or accelerating them, independently of the action 
of local temperature ? It will be perceived, that Professor 
Renwick urges with confidence, the existence of a current 
to be sought for on the western side of the Pacific ocean, 
assimilated in character to that of the gulf-stream. 

Irom the mysterious properties of the magnet, a ques- 
tion of leading interest will be derived, to wit: Is the mag- 
netic intensity of the same power at the surface of the earth, 
as at all heights to which the needle may be elevated ? 

This will be answered by comparisons made at the 
bases and summits of mountains. 

Another subject of singular interest will be, to apply the po- 
larization of light to practical navigation, in endeavoring to 
ascertain the proximity of submerged rocks to the vessel, by 
observations at a certain angle between the visual line and 





the surface of the sea. 

Occasions will undoubtedly present also to determine, 
by accurate experiments, the truth of the popular theory, 
that the intensity of heat increases in the earth in the ratio 
of approazimation to its centre. A striking confirmation of 
this hy pothesis, has been derived from recent trials under the 
direction of the British association for the promotion of sci- 
ence, particularly at Bedminster, where it was found that in 
a mine, the perpendicular depth of which below the surface 
was 625 yards, the thermometer in the hole of a rock, drilled 
for the purpose, stood at 78° of Fahrenheit, while the tem- 
perature in the open air at the mouth of the mine, varied 
from 30° to 80° * ; the mean temperature of the place being 
17 1-2°. Ina self-drained mine in the Lead Hills of Scot- 
land, it was found that the temperature of the mine increased 
50 degrees of Fahrenheit in a depth of 95 fathoms. 

Great attention should be paid to the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals, and their habits of migration, as well 
as an effort made to bring home, alive, or in good preserva- 
tion, any new orders or families which may be met with. 

In the department of fossil zoology, it is apprehended 
that very important researches may be made; and it is ear- 


* Probably in a large number of observations. 
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nestly recommended that great diligence be used in this par- 
ticular. It is a subject of vast importance in determining 
the true history of the globe we inhabit, and should any of 
the known or unknown parts of the southern hemisphere, 
furnish the remains of extinet races of animals, in fossilife- 
ous strata, or otherwise, comparable in magnitude or interest, 
to the gigantic bones which have been disinterred in the 
neighborhood of the Rio de La Plata, in the hands of an en- 
lightened comparative anatomist—such an one as it is pre- 
sumed will be attached to the expedition—very important re- 
sults to the cause of geognosy may be realized ; not only in 
the relations they may esti tblish between ancient and modern 
climate, and the proofs they may afford, of the physical 
changes of the earth, but in the increased knowle dge they will 
present of the organized beings which once inhabited it long 





anterior to its occupation by man. 

Experiments should be made upon the propagation and 
height of waves—to ascertain their altitude and velocity— 
the investigation of which, has recently led to some very re- 
markable discoveries in reference to their classification and 
swiftness of motion, both in the ocean, and when artificially 
produced in canals. 

The selection of a skillful philologist is deemed of the 
last importance. There is no process of inquiry into the 
common origin of the different races of man, which leads to 
more satisfactory results, than in tracing identities of lan- 
guage. And when these are combined with a similarity of 
physical conformation, philosophy generally regards the evi- 
dence as conclusive. The point of origin and distribution 
of our race, is surely a subject of absorbing interest ; and 
could any facts be evolved which would tend satisfactorily 
to elucidate the vexed question of the source of our abori- 
ginal population, they might contribute much to enlig hten the 
moral history of our species, and especially that of the 
primitive inhabitants of this Continent. The habits, and in- 
stitutions of a people, with their religious customs, are st rong 
elementary proofs of their descent ; and it will be the prov- 
ince of the expedition, not only to ascertain the geological 
formations of the territories it may visit—their fossil re- 
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mains, and animal, mineral, and vegetable productions—but 
to study in reference to their inhabitants, their language, 
whether in its phonetick or written character ; their monu- 
mental records and traditions ; and their general peculiari- 
ties of condition, both in their moral and physical relations. 
It is not supposed, that in regions so remote from civilization 
and the advantages of international intercourse, languages 
will be found to form extensive vocabularies of words ; and 
it is believed that an ear practised in catching the elemen- 
tary sounds of speech, and a mind familiar with the general 
principles of language, would soon be enabled to discrimi- 
nate, and record in written symbols, forms and peculiarities 
of structure which may lead to important analogies. 

An important object with the expedition will be the ac- 
curate determination of the latitude and longitude of the 
places it may visit, and every facility should be afforded for 
the correct survey of their harbors. The magnitude of 
so important a branch of the national industry as the whale 
fishery of the South Seas, not only in reference to the vast 
amount of capital it involves, but to its consequence to our 
naval power as a prime nursery for seamen, entitles it to the 
most strenuous encouragement and protection on the part of 
Government. This obligation imperiously demands for the 
security of its navigation, that persevering exertions should 
be made to construct correct hydrographical charts of all 
its principal points of rendezvous. Indeed this is regarded 
as one of the most important objects to be accomplished by 
the expedition; and if rendered successful on a scale equiv- 
alent to its national consequence, will entitle those who carry 
it into execution to the gratitude of the commercial world. 

According to the eloquent Lyell, “after the most recent 
voyages, the area of land still unexplored within the an- 
tarctic circle, is far more than double the area of Europe :” 
and Captain Cook entertained the hypothesis, that the cold of 
the high southern regions, (which is now generally believed 
to exceed that of the Northern Hemisphere,) is due to the 
existence of a vast body of land between the 70th degree of 
south latitude, and the pole. The expedition will have it in 
its power to confirm or deny this conjecture, by proceeding 
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south on a meridian much farther westward than the one 
followed by Capt. Weddell. 

There are other points in connection with the inquiries 
of the Secretary which might be discussed in this report, but 
the attempt would furnish, in a measure, but a repetition of 
the reasoning of Arago, Professor Renwick and others. 
It is therefore deemed inexpedient to pursue this branch of 
the subject any further; particularly, as the mere enumera- 
tion of them in the introductory part, will sufficiently indi- 
cate their importance. 

But in connection with the latter clause of the Secre- 
tary’s letter, which requires “ such suggestions as the society 
may believe calculated to promote the objects of the Expe- 
dition ;” the committee feel themselves authorised to present 
the result of their deliberations, upon what may be properly 
termed the nautical branches of its equipment, in reference 
to their character for securing the greatest amount of prac- 
tical benefit: deeming a sound and eflicient organization in 
this respect, of vital importance to its healthful progress 
and final triumph. They feel moreover that there will be a 
peculiar propriety in their dwelling with some emphasis 
upon this topic, from the fact, that your Committee are in 
this instance representing more than two hundred ollicers of 
the navy, who are members of the Lyceum; and that they 
will naturally look to them, to express decided opinions, in 
matters belonging more exclusively to the common routine 
of naval experience and observation, in which they all take 
a practical interest. This will render some attention to 
minute detail indispensable. 

They feel diflident of advancing any opinion as to the 
number, size, and rig of the vessels which ought to be em- 
ployed, fromm their having been already selected, and trom 
their being nearly completed—but they conceive it legiti- 
mately within their province, to advert to their mode of 
equipment in its various departments. Weare admonished 


by the experience of all former navigators, that the success- 
ful termination of an enterprise of this character, must mainly 
depend upon the fitness of the vessels. ‘Those combining 
ample room for stowage and accommodation, with an easy 
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draft, (say not to exceed 15 feet,) having light and manage- 
able qualities, and requiring comparatively but a limited 
number of hands, should undoubtedly be preferred for their 
superior efficiency. 

The necessity of strictly economizing the consumption 
of provisions, renders it all important, that not an individual 
should be employed, who cannot contribute by personal ser- 
vice, to the general objects of the voyage: and with this view 
they entertain the conviction, that about one half the number 
of the crews* that would be required for the war comple- 
ment of the vessels, will be fully adequate for all the contin- 
gencies of active operations, and will secure a much greater 
preponderance of health and comfort, than could reasonably 
be anticipated from the employment ofa larger number. The 
peculiar hazards of the voyage to which the vessels will be 
exposed, incidental to the vicissitudes of a polar climate, will 
enjoin the greatest circumspection and foresight, in preparing 
them with all possible precaution. But while extraordinary 
strength of hull is indispensable, care should be exerted, that 
it does not impair their efficiency for sailing. The capacity 
of working rapidly to windward, especially to vessels en- 
gaged in exploring expeditions in high latitudes, when liable 
to be pressed on a lee shore, or embayed in fields of ice, 
must evidently form their principal resource for escape. 

Of equal importance will be the plan adopted by the offi- 
cers who may superintend these branches, for heating and 
ventilating the apartments of the officers and men, and the 
selection of provisions, anti-scorbutics, clothing, Hospital 
stores, &c.; and they can have no better standard for their 
government, than the practice of those European navigators, 
whose journals are familar to all, and whose directions in 


* The Hecla of 375 tons and the Griper of 180, vessels with which 
Captain Parry made his first voyage to discover a north-west passage, 
had limited crews—the former having a complement of 60 souls, and the 
latter 36. In the second voyage the Hecla had 58, and the Fury her 
consort, 60 persons. 

The British Sloop of War Beagle of 10 guns, recently returned to 
England from a voyage of discovery and exploration, of five years dura- 
tion, had a complement of officers and men, not exceeding 80 souls. 
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this respect, unite all that experience and ingenuity can 
devise. Asa primary consideration, these distinguished men, 
enjoin the use of all possible stimulants to cheerfulness on the 
part of the crews, as promotive of health, and as imparting 
vigor and energy in the active prosecution of these voyages, 
so replete with extraordinary peril and adventure. The 
committee fee] authorised, although ignorant of the probable 
duration of the voyage, to recommend a superabundant sup- 
ply of provisions and stores, to guard against any disastrous 
consequences, which might otherwise grow out of unforseen 
accidents or detentions, in regions probably, equally remote 
and desolate. 

Great advantage may ensue from a change in the esta- 
blished ration, by substituting equivalents in articles of greater 
necessity than those provided by law, and which the custom 
of the service will admit of. Salted pork is always more 
acceptable to seamen than beef, and will admit of greater 
compactness of stowage. It should therefore be taken in 
larger proportion. Much room might be saved also from the 
limited capacity of the bread-rooms of armed vessels, by sub- 
stituting kiln dried flour, and providing a proper baking 
apparatus in each vessel, for the baking of bread, after a 
reasonable supply of the latter shall be exhausted. This 
will secure economy in package, as a barrel of flour wil! 
only occupy one third of its space when baked into bread. 
The usual proportion of white beans, particular kinds of 
peas, and rice, should also be furnished, with increased pro- 
portions of molasses and vinegar. The latter to be reduced 
to a smaller space by concentration, which will also protect 
it from congelation by frost. The spirits also should be con- 
centrated, and diluted for daily use. An excellent article of 
supply, will be found in preserved meats, and concentrated 
meat soups, and prepared vegetables, which the committee 
recommend to be liberally furnished. Among the varieties 
of anti-scorbutics, of which the committee recommend an 
ample provision, the best are pickled cucumbers, onions, 
garlics, peppers, cabbage, walnuts, and snap-beans. To- 
mato’s catsup should be taken in large quantities ;—there 
should also be earried, lemon, cranberry, quince and apple 
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marmalades—dried apples, and a good stock of dried sweet 
corn, as an excellent and nutritious vegetable. In addition to 
these, there should be procured an abundant supply of fresh 
lime juice, prepared with spirits and put into strong vessels— 
also, chrystalized acids, essences of spruce, malt and hops, 
and syrups of sarsaparilla, and lemon. And there should be 
especially provided for inland expeditions, in addition to the 
preserved meats—arrow root, maccaroni, and prepared 
cocoa; and if practicable to be obtained, as an article of 
paramount importance, for this peculiar service—a large 
supply of pemmican. Every precaution should also be 
taken in furnishing an ample supply of warm clothing ; and 
the committee would respectfuliy suggest to the Department, 
if it be practicable, that any additional articles rendered 
indispensable to protect the men from the peculiar severity 
of a polar climate, either on ship-board or on shore, be 
provided at the expense of the government. With such 
evidences of liberality, and of provident and paternal fore- 
sight, the individuals who embark in this expedition, will 
have every incentive for extraordinary perseverance and 
exertion, to accomplish its high objects, and will doubtless ac- 
quit themselves of their arduous responsibility, with credit to 
themselves and the country. 

With regard to that part of the Secretary’s communica- 
tion, which appeals to the Lyceum, to recommend compe- 
tent persons to fill the various scientific departments, the 
committee feel great delicacy in making any nominations. 
The testimonials which will be furnished the department, 
will probably be more general and comprehensive, than those 
in the possession of the society. They do not doubt how- 
ever, that men of superior talents and established reputation 
may be engaged, provided there can be superadded to their 
characteristic love of fame, which may be amply gratified 
by the voyage, the inducement of liberal salaries on the part 
of the Government.* 


* The original report contains at this point the recommendation of 
some distinguished civilians to form in part the scientific corps, which 
it is deemed unnecessary to publish. 
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The Committee tender their acknowledgements to Pro- 
fessor Shepard for the interest he has manifested on the 
subject of their inquiries: and they commend to the con- 
sideration of the Department, the formula of investigation, 
suggested by Professor Silliman, in the detailed communica- 
tion he refers to in the appendix. 

Professor E. C. Ward of the Navy, would unquestion- 
ably, from his varied and acknowledged attainments, be a 
great acquisition to the scientific corps. ‘The Committee 
however feel it due to the general interests of the service, 
to declare, that his active and efficient instrumentality, in 
qualifying the youth of our Navy in the mathematical 
branches, for the critical test of their examination for pro- 
motion, would cause his separation from his present employ- 
ments, to be seriously felt by the midshipmen constantly re- 
ceiving the benefit of his instruction. So serious indeed 
would be his loss, that he could hardly compensate for it, by 
any services his zeal and capacity might enable him to ren- 
der to the Expedition. 

The Naval Lyceum will cherish the most ardent aspira- 
tions for the successful consummation of this glorious enter- 
prise. They believe it involves interests of a character 
that will attract the attention of the civilized world: and 
your Committee cannot better close this report than by 
quoting the language of Professor Silliman. 

“ Money, in an expedition so national as the present, 
should be a secondary object, when placed in competition 
with the acquisition of high talent in the walks of science.” 


U. S. Naval Lyceum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 29th, 1836. 


C. G. Rmeery, President, 
M. C. Perry, Ist Vice Pres. Committee. 
C. O. Hanpy, Corresponding Sec’y. 
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APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 


Letter from Professor Renwick, corresponding member of the U. S. 
Naval Lyceum, to the Committee. 


Columbia College, New-York, 13th Oct., 1836. 


GrnTLEMEN—I regret exceedingly, that the pressure of 
my professional engagements at this season of the year, will 
prevent my paying that attention to the subjects that you have 
done me the honor to submit to me, which their importance 
merits. Nor do I conceive that it would be possible to 
draw up in the form of questions, such instructions to the 
scientific gentlemen who may be engaged in the expedition, 
as would serve to direct them advantageously in their re- 
searches. Such suggestions however, as my limited leisure 
will permit me to offer, are at your service, and in laying 
them before you, I shall pursue the order you have your- 
selves pointed out. 

1. The investigations which may be made in the depart- 
ments of geology and mineralogy, will depend in a great de- 
gree, upon the tact and talent for observation, possessed by 
the persons to whom these subjects may be committed. It 
is not absolutely necessary that he should be a first rate ge- 
ologist, or mineralogist, but he should have such general 
views of these subjects, as will enable him at once to distin- 
guish between what may be worthy of notice, and what 
may be passed by, withoutremark. Where the persons who 
conduct the geographical surveys can furnish the geologist 
with maps, he should trace upon them the superficial extent 
of the several different rocks and formations, noting which 
are stratified, and which not. Of every separate rock, at 
least one specimen, however common and unimportant it 
may appear, should be procured, carefully marked in such 
manner as to designate its locality, and packed in such way 
as tobe in no danger of injury in carriage. Along with 
such specimens of mere geology, specimens of every crys- 
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talized mineral which may be met with, and of every min- 
eral species well characterized in any other manner, should 
be preserved. 

The most important guide in geological research, is the 
study of the fossil remains of the several formations ; these 
should be diligently sought for, and brought back to the 
United States, along with those of rocks, and mineralogical 
species. When the rocks are stratified, the dip and direc- 
tion of the strata, should be observed and recorded. Rocks 
not stratified, should be diligently examined for the purpose 
of observing their relations to stratified formations; and 
whether they exist in the forms of dykes, of veins, of inter- 
calated or overlying masses, or as the nuclei of mountains. 
The age of mountains, as capable of determination by the 
method of De Beaumont, ought also to be inquired into. 
This inquiry consists in ascertaining what stratified rocks 
rest in an inclined position on their flanks and summits ; and 
what formations but against their bases in a horizontal posi- 
tion; the epoch of the mountains elevation will be prior to 
the date of the last, and subsequent to that of the former of 
these rocks. 

The great ocean, of which the Antarctic and Pacific are 
the most important portions, is the seat of an active influ- 
ence, by which islands are continually formed, and conti- 
nents extended. It is an interesting question, whether these 
new portions of the dry land are due wholly to the action 
of coralline insects, or whether these animals have merely 
erected their stony habitations upon reefs of rocks, or on 
submarine mountains, raised by volcanic action. 

To seek for volcanoes which may have become extinct, 
and to describe with accuracy such as are still in a state of 
activity, will form an interesting subject of inquiry. 

The nomenclature of rocks, and the classification of ge- 
ological formations, is as yet in a great degrec arbitrary. 
On this head, strict instructions may be given to the geolo- 
gist, who may be employed. I should recommend that he 
be required to conform himself to the system of Brogniart 
in the former, and to that of Coneybeare and Philips in the 
latter. I am aware that the seductive eloquence of Lyell 
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has rendered his classification of formations popular in the 
United States ; but in a science that is as yet in its infancy, 
I should deem it of the last importance, to avoid any epi- 
thets which rest upon mere hypothesis, however ingenious. 
The classification of the gentlemen whose names I have 
mentioned, is the only one which is not liable to this objec- 
tion. This classification is however incomplete, as it makes 
no provision for rocks not stratified ; or for the formations of 
the present epoch of the earth’s geological history. This 
defect may be supplied, by adopting as much of the tableau 
des terrains of Brogniart, as may be necessary to complete 
the system of Conevbeare and Philips. 

2. The meteorological observations must of course be 
divided into two classes ; those which can be performed dur- 
ing the voyage; and those which may be carefully executed 
at stations upon the shore. The objects to which these ob- 
servations must be directed, are too familiar to require me 
to illustrate, or even to recite. Some points however may 
be referred to which are less familiar, and in citing these I 
have been in a great degree guided by a recently published 
paper of Arago. 

a. It will be important to register with great care the 
temperature of the air and of the surface of the ocean, 
whenever the vessels of the expedition shall be upon, or in 
the vicinity of the Equator; as such observations may be 
referred to at some future period, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the yet unsettled question, whether the earth has 
cooled down to a constant mean temperature, or is still los- 
ing more heat by radiation than it receives from the sun. 
The open ocean at a distance from all land, is the proper 
seat of this inquiry. But no small light will be shed upon 
it by the mean temperature of the tropical islands, which 
will be readily obtained by sinking thermometers to no 
great depth in the ground. 

b. It is still a point which is much disputed, whether the 
heating power of the solar ray is greater in high, than in 
low latitudes. Strange as the inference might at first ap- 
pear, it seems to follow from certain experiments, and par- 
ticularly from some of Sabine’s, that the diflerence between 
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the indications of a thermometer with a blackened bulb, ex- 
posed to direct rays of the sun, and the temperature of the 
air, is greater in high, than in low latitudes. The present 
expedition will afford an opportunity for examining this 
question, in climates of the greatest diversity. 

c. It may be well to remark that the rain-guage ought 
to be used, not only at stations upon the land, but, also con- 
tiuually during the voyage. For this purpose it may be 
placed at the stern of the vessel, in such manner as to 
free from any draining from the sails or rigging. This 
observation is of importance, as it will serve to support or 
disprove the belief, founded on theory alone, that a greater 
quantity of rain falls on the land than upon the sea. 

d. Much importance should be attached to a record of 
the course of the prevailing, periodic, and trade-winds of the 
Pacific Ocean. No work which has yet reached me, gives 
a satisfactory view of this subject, and it is well known, that 
however familiar to navigators practically, the courses and 
limits of the trade-winds in the Atlantic were, no scientific 
work, earlier than that of Daniell, gave a true idea of them. 
One point too, is yet entirely unnoticed, even in the South 
Atlantic, namely, whether the westerly winds are separated 
from the trades by a zone of variable winds, in the same 
manner that the North and South trades are certainly sepa- 
rated, and as the N. E. trade seems to be separated from 
the one in which westerly winds prevail in the North At- 
lantic. The zone to which I refer is the Mar de Sargasso 
of the Portuguese, the Horse Latitudes of American Navi- 
gators. It is a question, to which I attach no small interest, 
whether a similar zone, at the outer verge of the trades, ex- 
ists in the South Atlantic, and the North and South Pacific, 
or not. So also will it be a matter of interest, to point out 
and define the breadth of the Equatorial variables of the 
Pacific, at different seasons of the year, and the change 
which takes place in their position with the declination of 
the sun. 

In connection with this subject, although not referred to 
in your letter, | would notice the currents of the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans. Recent observations of level at the 
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Isthmus of Panama appear to have disproved the received 
theory of the cause of our gulf-stream. Ihave myself been 
long inclined to ascribe it toa motion in the waters of the 
ocean, growing out of the same general cause which pro- 
duces the trade-winds. If my opinion is correct, a similar 
current ought to exist on the western side of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the strong resemblance which exists between 
the climates of China and the United States, would seem to 
warrant the expectation that such a current will be found. 
A cold current does certainly exist from S. to N., on the 
coast of Chili, which is also in conformity with the theory I 
speak of. The relation ef such currents to temperature, 
will also be an important object of inquiry. The thermo- 
meter has already become a valuable instrument to the practi- 
cal navigators of the North Atlantic—it may probably be 
made so to those of the Pacific. 

3. In reference to Magnetism, your own letter states all 
the subjects of importance which require investigation. The 
expedition will no doubt be furnished with a good variation- 
transit, dipping-needle, and apparatus for intensity. These 
ought to be used at every port visited by the expedition, even 
if it should not remain more thana single day. Observations 
on the diurnal variation will not give any valuable result, 
unless they be made for at least a week. It would be well, 
if it were possible, that at Jeast one of the ships of the Ex- 
pedition should be furnished with an azimuth compass, com- 
pensated for the local attraction of the vessel, by experi- 
ments made in port, before the departure of the squadron ; 
by means of an instrument so adjusted, almost daily observ- 
ations on the Magnetic Declination, (Variation) may be 
accurately made. A combination of observations on the 
dip and intensity may perhaps teach us, whether there are 
two magnetic poles in the southern hemisphere, as it seems 
to be established that there are in the northern, or only one. 

4. Ido not conceive it will be practicable even to at- 
tempt the measurement of a degree. ‘To lay out and deter- 
mine with accuracy twe bases, which would be essential to 
a satisfactory result, would occupy of itself, several months. 
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This is however not much to be regretted, as the mean di- 
mensions of the earth are now well known, and as a mea- 
surement of the length of the pendulum will give as 
certain information in respect to the figure of the earth, as 
the actual measure of a portion of the meridian. For this 
purpose I am almost inclined to believe, that a clock with an 
invariable pendulum, will give results as satisfactory, as 
more complex apparatus requiring much longer time for 
observation. As such observations are still affected by 
errors, for which no positive correction is yet investigated, 
and as the method I refer to is merely comparative, it will 
be necessary to commence or finish the set of observations at 
some point where the pendulum has been previously mea- 
sured. J may therefore recall to your memory, that this has 
been done by Captain Sabine and myself in this institution ; 
and that Ido not doubt that our Trustees would cheerfully 
afford facilities for such a comparison. If another appara- 
tus is to be employed, I would advise the use of Bailly’s im- 
provement of Kater’s pendulum. 

5. I do not protess to be able to give you any hints which 
can be of use in the department of natural history. In _re- 
lation to miscellaneous subjects, I venture to point out the 
following as worthy of attention. 

a. ‘The temperature of the ocean at great depths. 

b. 'The quantity of gas contained in it at various depths. 

c. The change in the temperature of the surface in 
entering upon soundings, in order that this may be com- 
pared with the well known phenomena on our own coast. 

d. A visit tothe coast of Chili, will afford an opportunity 
of examining that curious phenomenon which appears to be 
weli established, namely, the sudden elevation of the conti- 
nent at several different epochs. 

e. Igneous meteors will of course be recorded whenever 
they are of sutlicient importance. It will however be well 
to watch caretully on the nights of the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th November, in each of the years for which the expe- 
dition may continue, in order to ascertain whether the re- 
markable appearance which has on several occasions been 
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observed at that period, shall recur. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the interesting speculations of Professor Olmstead 
on this subject, and it would be a triumph to our nation, if 
his ingenious views should be proved to be correct. 

Jf. While the expedition shall be within the tropics, op- 
portunities will be afforded on the nights when the moon 
rises after sunset, and on the mornings when the moon 
sets before sunrise, to observe that curious and unexplained 
phenomenon, the zodiacal light. 

I have thus, gentlemen, thrown together in haste, a few 
suggestions in reply to your letter. I regret that I have 
not been able to devote more time to them, to render them 
more complete, and more formal. Time may perhaps be 
allowed me, before the expedition sails, to make a more full 
communication. In the mean time please to accept the as- 
surance, that I am, 

With much respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
James Renwick. 
To 
Carrain Cu. G. Ringety, U. S. N. 
Carrain M. C. Perry, U. S. N. 
AND 


Cuas. O. Hanpy, Esq., 
Officers of the U. S. Naval Lyceum, Brooklyn. 


Extract of a Letter from Professor Shepard, of Yale College, (a Cor- 
responding Member of the U. 8S. Naval Lyceum,) to the Committee. 


“The following points suggest themselves as deserving 
the attention of the mineralogist and geologist. 

1. The specific gravity and chemical constitution of sea- 
water, at various places in the Southern Seas. 

2. The geology and mineralogy of all islands visited ; 
or the diflerent formations they present, with an exact ac- 
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count of their order of arrangement, and an enumeration of 
their fossil and mineral ingredients—particular attention 
being paid to the correspondence between the living animals, 
and the fossil remains of these regions. The nature of soils 
should also receive examination, as also that of cold and 
thermal springs and of saline lakes.—All these particulars 
should be illustrated by the copious collection of specimens.” 





From Professor Silliman (Honorary Member of the U. S. Naval 
Lyceum) to the Committee. 


“ Feeling a lively interest in the projected expedition for 
exploring the Southern Polar Seas, I replied, some months 
ago, to a communication from Mr. Reynolds upon the same 
subject. In that reply” (to which he subsequently refers the 
Committee, as since published,) “1 suggested all that occurred 
to me respecting the objects to be attended to, and specified, 
I believe, nearly, or quite all, which you have mentioned, 
besides other topics. I suppose it unnecessary to repeat 
what I have allready written, and trust that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case,’ (understanding, as Mr. Silliman 
alleges, that his former communication was to be submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy,) “ you will not regard my 
omitting to recapitulate, as inconsistent with the respect due 
to the Naval Lyceum.” 


Extract from the Letter of Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst College, to 
the Committee. 


“Thave met with one or two gentlemen whom I under- 
stood were designated to this Expedition, especially Mr. 





and with him I had a conversation on what I consider the 
most difficult problem in geology, that of diluvium. I ex- 
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pressed to him the hope. that he would try to ascertain, 
whether similar diluvial phenomena occur in the southern 
hem'sphere as in our own, It seems now to be pretty well 
ascertained, that there has been a powerful rush of waters 
over the northern parts of the globe from the north and 
north-west; but how far souther!y its effects have reached, 
we have no infurmation—I should hope that a geologist 
who is familiar with the marks of diluvial agency in our 
country, would be able to ascertain, whether similar accu- 
mulations of bowlders and gravel, and similar grooves and 
furrows in the rocks, not the result of existing agencies, ex- 
ist in high southern latitudes.—And if they do, it would be 
very desirable to ascertain in what direction the current 
moved. ‘To determine these points satisfactorily, would in 
my opinion, be sufficient to repay all the expense and 
labor of the expedition.—I earnestly hope that this subject 
will be kept in mind by the geologist. 

“On one other point only should I have ventured to make 
a suggestion. It seems to me very desirable, that means 
should be provided, for preserving several specimens of 
every species of those marine animals of the lower orders, 
that have little or no solidity of parts, and can be brought 
back only in spirits. —It seems verv important, that at least 
a few of the collections of our country should have examples 
of these animals, that the zoologist and comparative anato- 
mist may study them.” 


Navy Department, Nov. 5th, 1936. 


Srr,—I am under many obligations to you for the 
elaborate and able report of the Committee of the U.S. 
Naval Lyceum, on the subject of the Exploring Expedition, 
which you had the goodness to send me with your letter of 
the 29th ultimo. 

The report is considered the more valuable, as it con- 
tains instructions which may be considered professional, for 
equipping the squadron in a manner best calculated to se- 
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cure the health of the crews, and the final success of the 
enterprise. 

I shall be gratified to see the report in the next number 
of the * Naval Magazine.” 

I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. Dickerson. 
Commodore 
Cuas. G. RinGety. 

N. B. Letters recommendatory of individuals for the 
Scientific Departments, are omitted in this publication. 
They were all transmitted to Washington. 





THE LIFE-BUOY OF THE SOUL. 


Tne calling of the midnight watch reminded two youth- 
ful voyagers ona distant sea, that the conversation in which 
they were engaged had been prolonged to an unseasonable 
hour. It was the signal for one of them, as an oflicer of the 
ship, to take the post of duty in command of the Ceck ; and 
the customary salutations of a separation for the night were 
abruptly interchanged, 

A careless spectator might not have observed any thing 
peculiar in the mauner in which these were made ; but one 
habituated to the study of his fellows would have read, in the 
expressive grasp of the sailor’s hand, and in the subdued 
tones of a manly voice, an unaccustomed state of mind, 
and some deep feeling of the heart. Nor would he have 
been deceived in the impression, though he might have mis- 
taken the cause of the emotion discoverable. 

A cloudless, sultry, and listless day at the equator had 
been suddenly succeeded by a gloomy and foreboding night, 


with every indication, in a wild and ragged sky above, and 


a deeply heaving and n.oaning sea below, of some further, 
and not distant, change :—a change which might come upon 
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the lonely bark with a power alike destructive, whether ex- 
hibited in the rending fury of the thunder-bolt, or in the desola- 
tions of atornado. But it was not, that, under circumstances 
such as these, he was called upon to assume the respon- 
sibility of the deck, that the tones of sadness were distin- 
guishable in the sailor’s voice, or that the trepidation of an 
agitated mind was imparted to his hand. No! To him the 
sea had long lost its terrors. From early boyhood till now, 
in the fullness of his youth, he had been familiar with its 
fitful changes—had often been lulled to his soundest slumber 
by its storms, and gazed upon the most fearful of its tem- 
pests, only as 





“ A babe lists to music, 
Wondering, but not affrighted.” 


It was a moral cause operating within, and not the intim- 
idating aspect of the elements without, that had given rise to 
the feelings existing in his bosom. 

In the providence of God, the instructions of the day had 
been of the most solemn and impressive kind. An instance 
of mortality had occurred in the ship’s company, similar, in 
its characteristics and appalling result, to the tens of thou- 
sands, which at the time, in various sections of the world, tes- 
tified to the existence of a pestilence, that, with uncontrolled 
devastation, * walked in darkness, and wasted at noon-day.” 
One of the most athletic and youthful of the crew—one who 
but the evening previous had trod the decks with a step as 
vigorous and elastic, and with a heart as thoughtless and as 
gay, as any of his companions---had, after the agony of a 
few hours, fallen into the arms of death ; and with the dawn 
of the coming morning, was to be seen stretched on the fore- 
castle in the habiliments of the grave, awaiting, beneath the 
banner of his country, the hour when his body should be 
committed to the deep, there to rest till “the sea shall give 
up its dead.” 

So silently and so swiftly had the destroyer passed by, 
that many on board were ignorant of the visitation, till, 
their eyes suddenly met the resistless evidence of it on deck, 
in the lifeless corpse of their fellow. ‘The only expression 
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fora time heard to re-echo from one and another, as the 
startling fact fastened itself upon them, was, * Can it be pos- 
sible that T——— is dead!” And for hours after, as if still 
incredulous of the reality, one and another might be seen 
slowly to approach the bier, and turning aside its star span- 
gled covering, by long and silent gaze on the fixed and death- 
stricken features of the youthful victira, to assure themselves 
that the spirit had indeed forsaken its earthly abode— while 
the half-suppressed sigh, and, in some instances, the gather- 
ing tear, hastily brushed from a hardy cheek, told how re- 
juctantly they yielded themselves to the uuwelcome 
truth. 

It was after a day marked by scenes and impressions 
such as these, that the individuals above introduced, had met 
each other on deck, at the setting of the first night-watch, 
Only one hour before their meeting, the body of their de- 
parted shipmate, with the solemn rites of a burial at sea, had 
been committed to a fathomless grave; and, with every 
thought absorbed in the affecting event which had befallen 
them, they involuntarily spoke to each other of the frailty 
and uncertainty of life, of the solemnity of death, and the 
eternity of blessedness and of wo revealed to man in the 
word of God. 

To the young mariner these were unaccustomed themes. 
But under the circumstances in which they were presented, 
they commended themselves to the strong emotions of his 
heart, with an awakening and subduing power. And as his 
companion unfolded to him his own views of their import- 
ance to the welfare of the immortal spirit, and, at length, 
urged upon him the necessity of an undelayed repentance 
towards God, and of faith in Jesus Christ, his soul, under the 
convictions “of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to 
come,” melted into penitence, and threw into his aspect and 
manner the deep feeling of the moment at which the mid- 
night bell had summoned him to the duties of his office, in 
command of the succeeding watch. Happ ly, the impres- 
sions thus received did not, as is too often the fact, prove 
transitory or inoperative, but resulted in a fixed state of 
mind, which will be best understood from the language of 
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the individual himsell, ina conversation with his triend, some 
few weeks after the cecurrence of the incident above related. 

The ship had in the intervening time, safely doubled the 
“ Cape of Storms,” and was now gallantly plonghing her way 
through the tropical latitudes of the South-Atlantic, with all 
canvass Spread to the freshness of its favoring tradc-winds. 
fn the heavens above the coustellation of the Cross, 


“ Mid stars unnumbered, 
And exceeding beautiful,” 


shone brightly and conspicuously, the object of untiring ad- 
miration, and of heavenly thought: while a full-orbed moon 
vast her mild and silvery beams widely over the waters 
below. The loveliness of the scene thus exhibited had de- 
tained the friends till a late hour on deck, and the rapid 
approaches they were making to a port, at which a separa- 
tion was expected to take place, led to a review in their 
conversation, of the period passed since the death of their 
shipmate. 

Conscious that a change, affecting his entire feelings and 
character, in relation to the welfare and destiny of the soul, 
had occurred during it, the young sailor had ventured to be- 
lieve that “ through the washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,” he had become a new creature in 
Christ Jesus ; and yielding himself to the peace of conscience 
and joy of heart which such a persuasion alone can impart— 
while every feature of a countenance, moulded in a manliness 
of beauty seldom surpassed, was filled with beamings the 
most ingenuous and attractive —he thus gave utterance and 
illustration to the affections of his bosom : 

“ Oh, my friend, how different does life now appear to me, 
and how different death!—I recollect once to have been in 
circumstances in which I thought death inevitable. It was on 
board a small vessel, on the American coast, overtaken by a 
terrific gale, just at nightfall, in the vicinity of a dangerous and 
iron-bound island. Such was the violence of the tempest, 
that it soon became impracticable to carry the least canvass 
to keep the vessel off a lee shore, which though not in sight, 
was known to be near; and it was less a surprising than a 
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horror-thrilling sound to hear the cry * breakers on the lee- 
bow ! from the fore-deck before midnight—while the thunder- 
ings of a heavy surf came booming on the ear, abeve the 
roar of the winds, and the raging of the sea. Every one 
believed an escape impossible ; and, as an only hope, I seized 
upon a plank near me, with the intention of lashing myself to 
it, before the fearful concussion between the ship and shore 
should be felt. Soon a long line of white foam was distinetly 
seen through the darkness of the nicht, swelling foremast 
high, and then bursting with tremendous force over the 
pointed summits of a range of rocks. All was given up as 
lost! But at the instant, as if by miracle, our little bark was 
swept, by a strong current, past the danger—on the heavings 
] 


hich seemingly a moment later would 


of the very billow w 
have hurled her to utter ruin— and we found ourselves again 
in comparative safety under the lee of the headland which 
had so nearly proved fatal. 

“T have thought of the scene a hundred times within the 
last few weeks, and of the vain refuge to which | then ‘ooked 
for security and comfort. Oh how different wou.t my 
thoughts and feclings now be, if placed in similar circum- 
stances! Should shipwreck and death now befall me, thanks 
be to the grace of God, my dependence and conse lation 
would not be a piece of board, as perishable in the war 
of elements, as my own strength would be unavailing against 


their power, but”—elevating his eves to the heavens, and 


fixing them, filled with confidence and joy, on the emblem of 


the cross brightly shining there-—"in tue Horr or Saiva- 


rion ‘rue Lire-Buoy or Tur Sour!” 
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MISCELLANY. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
IN THE 


Recipes for protecting the skins of 
avimals from the attacks of insects, 
ard from decay; and also for pre- 
Se rting specime ns fi om dé compoust- 
tion. 


No. 1.—Arsenicat Soap 


Take of Camphor ..... 24 ounces, 
Arsenic in powder.... 1 pound, 
White or Castile Soap | do. 
Pearlash 


~ . Hbounces, 
Lime in powds 


» | 
Pe 4 au. 


Cut the soap into fine shavings, 
and put it into a kettle over a slow 
fire with a small quantity of water, 
stirring it frequently with a wooden 


spcon. So soon as it is melted, mix 
in the pe irlash and powdered lime 
Then remove from the fire, add the 
arsenic, and rub gently tovether. 
Fi, lly, put in the camph rr, prey I- 


ous.y reduced to powder, in a mortar, 
by tbe addition of a few 
Let ail the 


int mately combined. 


drops of 
ingredients be 

Keep it se- 
cu: ina jar or other suitable vessel, 
as it ls an active poison 


spirits 


No. 2.—Pyronicneovus AcIpD. 
Phis may be laid on two or three 

times with a brush. 

No. 


3.— SoLuTion Corrosive 


SuBLIMATE., 


OF 


In Spirits of Wine.—Dissolve one 
ounce of Corrosive 


a pint of spirits of wine. 


In Water —Take of oxmuriate of 


mercury, (¢ subjimate.) 1 
ounce; sal ammoniae powdered, 55 
grains; pure water, half pint. Dis- 
solve, 

Simall animals, or other articles 
intended to be brought home whole, 


wrosive 


FOR COLLECTING 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 


sublimate in half 


AND PRESERVING ARTICLES 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


that can be easily preserved in li- 
quids, may be iimmersed either in 
spirits, or one of the following solu- 
tions. 


No.4.—Sotvution or Common Satt. 


Add three pounds of clean salt to 
a gallon of clear water. Dissolve 
and strain. This makes a saturated 
solution; bat it should be used a lit- 
tle weaker than this; for which rea- 
son, half an ounce of clear water 
should be added to every quart of 
the Ali articles should be 
well wasted in fresh water, previous 
to being put in this. 


' 
avove, 


No. 5.—Cutoripe or Lime. 


This is the common bleaching 
salts, and can be easily and cheaply 
obtained in alinost every place. The 
powder should be kept from exposure 
to air and moisture From one 
drachin to half an ounce, or more or 


less, according to circumstances, 
may be added to a pint of water.* 


This article nav also be used to de- 
stroy smell, or check putrefaction, in 
substances that are drying or under- 
going other preparatory steps to be 
preserved It should indeed be 
kept on board of all vessels, being 
perhaps the most certain disinfecting 
agent known. The solution may be 
sprinkled over the decks and through- 
out the holds, frequently. 





No. 6.—Surtpunurovus Acip. 
This has been lately very highly 
recommended by Dr. John Davy. 


* As t is not all dissolved, the wa- 
ter must be strained, in order to pro- 
cure a transparent solution. 
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Its advantages are triple ; itis cheap, 
durable, and clearly displays minute 
structure. It does not, like alum, 
or alcohol, contract what is nnimers- 
ed init, nor does at, like solutions 
of nitre and other salts, lose its 
transparency aud become turbid. 
Dr. Davy has preparations that have 
been made three years, and nothing 
has been done to them all] that time ; 
no fluid has been added ; no evapo- 
ration has taken place ; and they are 
as perfect as wien first immersed in 
the acid. ‘They are merely placed 
in bottles with glass stoppers, lubri- 
cated with alittle cerate. This acid 
is prepared in an economical and 
easy manner, by burning sulphur 
matches over water, in any appro- 
priate vessel; (a large tumbler will 
answer ) agitating the water when 
the match ceases to burn, and when 
the water is sufficiently impregnated 
with the acid gas, filtering the solu- 
tion to render it clear and transpar- 
ent. If the urticle to be preserved 
shows any indication of putrefaction, 
it should be put ina solution of chilo- 
ride of lime, till deprived of its pu- 
trid smell and tendency, and then 
washed clean ; after which it may be 
put into the acid solution, without 
danger of spoiling. 


No. 7.—Motasses Mixture. 


According to Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, articles may be preserved in 
cisks, &c. by filling them with a 
mixture composed of one measure 
of molasses, one of salt, and fifteen 
or sixteen of water. If the vessel 
be of wood, two small holes should 
be left open for the escape of air, and 
the introduction of additional liquid 
fer twenty-four hours, when the 
apertures may be closed. In glass 
vessels the removal of the stoppers 
will of course answer for the holes. 
He has specimens that have been 
preserved four months in this way. 

A number of recipes have been 
given, as one preparation may some- 
times be nore easily obtained than 
the others.* 


* Nos. 3,4 and 5, should be pre- 
ferred to Nos. 6 and 7, when they can 
be easily procured, as from longer use, 
their prese vative qualities have been 
more satisfactorily tested. 


No. 8—Cemenr. 


It will be advisable to secure all 
botrles with corks. in preference to 
vlass steppers, and seal them wich a 
compound made of the following ma- 
terla's, viz :— 

Rosin, 2 parts; yellow wax, 1 
part: red ochre or pounded brick, 
sufficient quantity to color. 

It is useful again to cover the 
bottles thus closed, with a piece of 
cloth, firmly tied, and covered with 
liquid pitch ; and for large bottles, to 
support the corks with a string, 
which, by being fastened to the cir- 
cumference of the bottle, forms a 
cross above the corks. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


FISHES, SERPENTS, REPTILES, ETC, 


There is no species that can be 
met with, but what it is desirable to 
procure ; they varying much with 
the climate, and the country, and 
even the sea, river, and lake, in 
which they may be found. The 
smaller kind may be preserved ia 
spirits, contained in wooden or 
glass vessels: the latter being prefer- 
able. Any kind of spirit will an- 
swer, though the most colorless, will 
on some accounts, be best. Either 
No. 4, 5,6, or 7, may be substituted 
if more convenient. When too large 
to be thus preserved, the dried skin 
may be sent, care being taken to 
preserve the fins and head. Fish 
Without scales, may have their skins 
separated, by dividing them at the 
point where the body and chin join; 
bending back the head and rautiously 
detaching the skin from the body, 
and drawing it off as in skinning 
eels. Then dust it well with pepper, 
or wash it with No 1, or soak it for 
a few hours in No 3. having previ- 
ously washed Jit thoroughly with 
soap-suds, in order to remove the 
mucus, or slime, that may cover it. 
Then turn it right side out, and stuff 
with tow, cotton, saw-dust, or dry 
sand, and sew up the opening. The 
tongue, gills, and eyes should be re- 
moved, unless quite smail. To pre- 
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vent the sand or other article from 
escaping by the mouth, fill it with 
oakum or tow. Afterwards, wash 
the outside with No. 1, 2,or 3, cover 
with tow, and pack in boxes. If the 
fish have scales, caution is required 
not to rub them off. We must here 


cut the fish as before, but instead of 


drawing the skin off in a similar 
manner, we must separate it, by a 
piece of thin flat wood, or iron, like 
the following, of such length as to 

( ) 
reach from one end of the fish to the 
other. ‘The fins may be also thus 
separated, should there be no more 
convenient instrument at hand, for 
the purpose. The following plan 
may also be pursued. Let the fish 
be split lengthwise, carefully pre- 
serving the fins and tail on one half; 
then separate the skin from the 
flesh, fat, &e. Afterwards, having 
washed it, as previously directed, 
fasten it on a board, giving it the 
natural appearance, by packing tow 
or other substances underneath; 
lastly varnish it. 

Serpents, Frogs, Lizards, gc. may 
be skinned through their mouths, by 
opening their jaws, and dividing the 
back bone high up ; care being taken 
not to cut the skin. When the 
bodies are too large to pass through 
the mouth, make an incision on the 
side of the neck, divide the body, 
ind take it out in two pieces. Hav- 
ing washed the skin as usual, turn 
the true side out, and holding it sus- 
pended by the jaws, pour in sufli- 

ient sand, saw-dust, or bran, to 
completely fill the whole length. In 
skinning /izards, care must be taken 
not to break their tails. Snakes pre- 
vious to drying, should be placed as 
nearly as possible in their natural 
position, and then varnished. Where 
time will not admit of paying the 
above attention, the skins, properly 
washed and dried, and dusted with 
pepper, or other strong aromatics, 
might be packed away and brought 
in that state. A 

Tortoises may be preserved, by 
separating the skin of the hind ex- 
iremities from the upper shell; the 
lower shell may be separated at its 
junction with the upper, drawing 
out the legs and neck, After wash- 
ing. fill with sandand dry. Procure 


Vou, HH. 3 














a male and female when practicable. 
If any of the above be too large to 
be preserved in the manner above 
mentioned, the skeletons may be 
kept, removing as much of the flesh 
as can conveniently be done, and 
drying the bones without taking 
them apart. If convenient, wash 
occasionally whilst drying, with No. 
2 or No. 5. Pack in tow, moss, 
leaves, dry sand, &c.: if too long to 
pack easy, divid: into two or three 
parts. ‘ 


QUADRUPEDS, 


When small, they may be pre- 
served in spirits, or in No. 4, 5,6, or 
7; but when large they should be 
skinned; eare being taken to leave 
the bones of the feet and head in. 
(The brains of course being remov- 
ed.) If the whole skull cannot be 
preserved, let the jaws be sent. To 
procure the skin, cut it open on the 
belly of the animal, turning back 
the hairs to the right and left , sepa- 
rate it from the body, and skin out 
the hind legs without splitting the 
skin. Detach the tail, and continue 
to strip the skin off of the body un- 
til you come to the fore legs; serv- 
ing these as you did the hind ones, 
go on separating as far as the skull, 
and if possible, skin over the head, 
until you reach the jaws, and cut 
away all the flesh. Separate the 
body at the skull. Having washed 
the inside as directed in the preced- 
ing section, filled with tow, &c., and 
sprinkled the exterior, the skin is 
ready for packing. No directions 
are given for mounting animals, as 
this would require more time, and 
such specimens would take up more 
room, than could conveniently be 
spared, particularly on board of 
ships. Skeletons of animals would 
be very acceptable. The bones 
being boiled to admit of an easy re- 
moval of the flesh, and subsequently 
dried, might be put into a bag, and 
packed with moss, cotton, dry sea- 
weed, or any other soft substance, 
that will prevent their injuring each 
other. All the small and fragile 
bones should be carefully wrapped 
up; and those belonging to the same 
part, should be in the same envelope. 
No bone, however small should be 
lost. 
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BIRDS. beak, to lood from flowing 
There are tw o methods empl d ad r the piumage. When 
in skinnine thes rst con- S0lled, clean with sponge and warm 
sists in carefully separatine the fea- Water ‘| re will be little danger 
thers from the breast to the tail, and 0! ling the exterior, 1f we walt 
dividing the skin so far as to be able Until the has | Id, and 
to draw out the legs, and separate I ie t 
them from the body; then cut ¢ be taken by the tail ar 
the flesh from them, but Icave in paper twisted in the form of a 
bones with the skin Detach the ©9 id be carried to the place se 
tail, and invert the skin towards the uv tor skinnin 
head, letting the small bone near 
the tail remain with the skin, or t! INSECTS 
tail feathers will be liable to fall « 
Disjoint the wings, and dissect off In eatchis these, caution must 
the flesh, leaving the bones as in the be used not to injure them, by brs ak 
legs. Continue to draw i the skin jegs, win and more par- 
until you arrive at the skull; then feelers ; or by ¢ roying 
cut off a piece of this with the neck, he beetle sus! 
which will separate the body froim rsion in spirits of 
the head. Reimove from the skull dal = 
the flesh and brains. ‘i'’o prevent isects,) by touching 
the feathers at the edges of the in ' : h spirits of turpen 
sion from being soiled durit <i t or by putting them under an 
ning, pin pieces of paper over theu ted tumbler, and filling it with 
In the second method, the in i ul nes, D i ol lig hie d 
is made under the wing sjoint itches held under one edge, placed 
the wine. and comm x di : near the end of the table. All in- 
toward the neck: when have ef e buttertlies, and those con- 
reached this. s¢ parat n leonti- sisting ; a ft substance, may be 
nue toward the other wit proceed Pres n boxes, by making alter- 
tn this manner u the skin "ate Jaye ol and insects. 
from the body remoy +] Butte ies must be pinned into 
flesh from the wings d lees, and boxes: and spiders, ants, and other 
vita aut tha nck. Thes ue and soft animals, put into spirits, Pro- 
eyes should al be re d ' . cure when possible, the cate rpillar 
ing properly washed the s of the buttertiy. If enly the former 
with: l ient tow to preven { met wit it should be put In a 
sides from adherine. and pack u x having a small air hole, and be 
time wil low ¢ etting th lished with such leaves asit feec 
when +] may en fe, waee ; upon. It will eventually transform 
upple, introducin ‘ h f ‘he eggs, and various pro 
wilh \ " ' ‘ sON e Obtained 5 also i 
nincale femaia : weciuen of tie 
hould be { i VWilicit he \ teed Va 
so wateriaily . t TI ‘ chit im ayen 
ance . . » oth rot re ure esp 
ier distin “an ‘ ( yi | and jtilos 
"The eton " vil ul t hi collected 
l we pl u i 
r of i t 
ive so) il il i ae ‘ ~ 
ype bout S. hbd H ! ili eu} ( 
hill With Ww it la 1 to dis!) rt ill insects they 
‘ap ithe inside with No. 2 or 3, 01 
~ . ? A "e red } a ver , ¥ t - brush dipped in 
t i vt ‘ UPpereliite and pack in 
the bi is p cotton « her loht arte le, imbued 
dry sand upon tie wound, and puta waiticamphor, turpentine, or similar 
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substances. For want of these, use 
a strong decoction of bitter and aro- 
matic herbs: besprinkling both sides 
with powdered tobacco or alspice. 
The box containing them should be 
eovered with pitch, to exclude air 
and moisture. Previous to putting 
subjects into bottles, they should be 
freed from all filth and dirt where- 
with they may be soiled. Care 
should also be taken to have them 
properly suspended, so as not to 
touch the bottom of the vessel, as 
this will be liable to oceasion their 
destruction, by the mucus there 
deposited. If the glass be large, and 
the specimens sinall, several of the 
latter might be put into one vessel, 
by suspending them at different 
hei¢hts. A small incision should be 
made in the bellies of animals, with 
a spinal coluinn, that the liquor may 
have aceess to the interior. Some 
few days aiter immersion, the ves- 
sels are to be filled up, in order to 
supply the deficiency of fluid, and to 
insure a@ more perfect preservation, 
They are then to be corked, and 
sealed as directed, under the article 
Cement; No.8. All zoological spe- 
cimens aacked, ought to be 
numbered, and a corresponding num- 
ber entered into a book, where should 
be noted all the particulars relating 


thereto, that can be obtained; such 








as the name of the animal; the uses 
to which it, (or the several parts of 
it.) is put; whether employed for 
ood; is innocuous or poisonous; 
or fe its haunts; its 

n 4 aay | ‘ nl P| 
HAO) wi P Cuilar Quaile- 





ties be attril to it, & &e. 
These numbers should be made ina 
manner not easily to be destroyed: 
the best way would be to cut them 
on wood; deeply mark thei on tin; 


them on either. For many 
written labels weuld not be 





SHELLS, «wc. 

If these be found with the animals 
in them, bot] them fora few minutes, 
and then remove the contents. Af- 
terwards rub with sweet oil, or strong 
soap-suds, by Means OF W llen or ect- 


ton cloth. Unless there be some ex- 
t 


ernal covering, or appendage, so 
delicate that it would suffer injury, 
by such a method of cleaning. Ii 
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the shell consist of more than one 
piece, keep all the parts together, 
and be particularly cautious that the 
hinge is notinjured. Land and fresh 
water shells should be obtained, as 
well as those of the sea. Also, crabs, 
lobsters, \-c.; the shells only, of the 
larger ones need be sent, and should 
be well washed in fresh water, before 
drying. The smaller crustaceous 
animals that may be preserved in 
spirits, should also be first well 
washed, to remove all foreign mat- 
ter; otherwise they may be lost, 
notwithstanding their immersion in 
spirits. All but the last mentioned 
may be kept safe, by packing in sand, 
as mentioned in the section on in- 
sects. Corals, brainstones, sponges, 
&c. &e. should also be collected, 
The places where found should be 
carefully noted down: also their 
habits, uses, popular names, both 
among landsmen and seamen, &c. 
&e. as directed in the preceding 
section. 


PLANTS. 


To preserve these, they may be 
placed between folds of newspapers, 
or the leaves of large books, anda 
sufficient weight put on top to keep 
themsmooth, when dry. The whole 
of small plants, even to the roots, 
may be taken ; if large ones, branches 
—in flower if at the proper season,— 
twelve or more inches long. But 
few ought to be put in between the 

folds or leaves, otherwise they 
will be liableto mould. Should they 
show indications of this, they must 
be exposed for a few minutes to the 
sun, or be shifted to other papers. 
When dry, they may be gently 
washed with a dilated solution of 
corrosive sublimate, to defend them 
fromm insects; if too strong it will 
ehan heir colour; care is there- 
fore requisite. In humid countries, 
and imoist seasons. their drying had 
better be expedited by artificial heat. 
Put several, separated from each 
other, by sheets of paper between 
two planks, and place them in a 
stove, or oven, after bread is taken 
out; when dry change the papers. 
Those that are very watery, and apt 
to continue vegetating for months 


after gathering, should, as soon as 
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procured, be plunged a minute or 
two, into boiling water, and then be 
placed between tolds of paper: they 
will rapidly dry, as this process will 
have deprived them of life. The 
plant should be so placed, as to show 
its natural position whilst growing. 
These herbals, or books of plants 
when perfectly dry, should be packed 
in boxes well with liquid 
pitch, to prevent the depredations of 
mice, insects, &e. It will also be 
well to in the box a little 
camphor, or cotton soaked in turpen- 
tine, or some other aromatic sub- 


Fruits should also be gath- 


covered 
inelose 


stance. 
ered: the dried ones packedin boxes, 
vith numbers corresponding to those 


of the dried plants, to which they 





belong, and the pulp preserved in 
1) Foi. 

spirits There should also be col- 

lected, gums, resins, and other pro- 

ductions of trees : also seeds of plants 

not growing with us; care being 

taken that they are perfectly ripe, 


and well wrapped to defend 
them from moisture, or they will 
be useless. Nor should medicinal 
plants be forgotten, and those sup- 
posed by the inhabitants to be pos- 
sessed of healing properties ; together 
with a notice ot the diseases in which 
they are used, and the mode of ad- 
ministering them ; vegetable poisons, 
with an account of their peculiar 
powers, the woods employed for 
building, dyeing, &c. ; these may be 
a few inches long, and if practicable 
the usual width of the tree; both a 
transverse, and longitudinal section 
should be made. Numbers should 
be attached to thei corresponding 
to those of the dried specimens, (from 
branches of the same trees,) in the 
herbal; as we are still in ignorance 


’ 
up 


with regard to what trees, many 
woods used in medicine, and the 


arts belong. To all the above arti- 
cles, notes should be added, mention- 
ing every important particular relat- 


ing to them. 





MINERALS, 


Specimens of rocks, stones, me- 
voleanie productions, &c. whe- 
lsome or not, whether the 


not, shoul i be 


tals, 
ther har 





‘ known or 
collecied Upon visiting localities, 


quarries, mines, &c. remember to 
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take, in addition to the ores, &c. a 
specimen of the rock in which they 
are imbedded, together with all asso- 
ciated minerals, Gatherall the par- 
ficnlars concerning the working of 
the mine, quarry, &c. that may prove 
interesting or useful. The size of 
specimens may be from one to four 
inches square, unless a petrifaction 
be inclosed, when the whole should 
From volea- 


be secured if possible. 
(a 





nic districts, procure specimens 01 
the various substances thrown out 
by the eruption ; some being in the 
state of stone, others of elass, or of 


scoriw, or of lava. Where earths 


containing organie remains are met 





with, such as shells, corals, bones 
and teeth of animals, fossil wood, 
of vegetables, stems, 


Impressions 


roots, leaves, &¢« 


difht 


specimens of the 
rent articles should be secured, 
d in earth, or rock, in 
were fixed; being of the 
catest linportance in stamping the 
character ef the strata, or bed, in 
which they occur. The bones and 
teeth of animals are not unfrequently 
found inthe more ancient gravels, 
and in the earth forming the floors of 
eaverns ; the collecting of these from 
distant parts of the globe, is an object 
of the greatest interest to geology. 
Sands ot shores, and rivers should be 
collected; and from the latter, as 
high up from their entrance into the 
sea as possible. Whenever any in- 
sulated masses are found, supposed 
by the inhabitants to have fallen 
from the sky, or been transported 
from a distance, specimens should be 
taken therefrom, with a notice of all 
the important particulars relating to 
them. Specimens ought not, if pos- 
sible, to be taken from loose pieces ; 
but from large masses in their origi- 
nal situation, or but lately removed. 
Fresh pieces should be broken off, as 
those that have been exposed to the 
weather for any length of time, may 


| 
‘ 
ule 








be thereby materially altered. Spe- 
cimens of all of the most charac- 
teristic varieties must be selected. 


One of the best situations for pro- 
curing these, and examining rocks, 
is in the section afforded by cliffs on 
the sé If it be desirable to 
obtain a specimen froma rock, which 
owing to iis height, is inaccessible, 
and it be found to incline more or 


ashore. 
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less to the horizon, observe the diree- 
tion which it dips, and by following 
the course a short distance, you will 
probably be enabled to supply your- 
self. A sketch of a coast, or cliff, 
however slight, frequently conveys 
more information, respecting the dis- 
position and relation of rocks, than 
a long memorandum. In this case, 
numbers should be marked on the 
sketch, corresponding to the layers 
from whence the specimens with si- 
milar numbers, were taken. A per- 
son should not be ceterred from 
gollecting, by seeing that the place 
he happens to visit, has a forbidding 
aspect; or the rocks nothing attract- 
ing in their appearance: for it is 
frequently the case, that facts and 
specimens in themselves of little 
consequence, become valuable by 
subsequent comparison: therefore, 
seareely any observation, accurately 
recorded, will be thrown away. All 
specimens should be wrapped in tow, 
colton, moss, or leaves, and then in 
paper; the label mentioning loca- 
lity, &e. being inclosed. These 
should afterwards be tightly packed 


(From a Pam; published by the 
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in a box, so as to preclude the least 
motion ; and the outside be well de- 
fended from air, moisture, &c. by a 
coating of pitch. 

There are many articles not enu- 
merated under either of the preced- 
ing heads, that would nevertheless 
be very acceptable. Such as books, 
pictures, prints, specimens of  sta- 
tuary, casts, dresses, ornaments, cu- 
linary utensils, implements of hus- 
bandry, weapons of war, instruments 
of music, tools used in the arts, 
medals, &c. &e. Indeed, almost any 
thing from abroad, illustrating the 
manners and customs of other peo- 
ple, however trifling in itself, or 
common where it belongs, will bean 
acquisition to a Cabinet intended to 
contain all that is curious, and more 
especially, all that is useful. 

Articles intended for the U. S. 
Naval Lyceum, may be directed to 
the U. S. Naval Store-Keeper, at 
either of the tollowing mentioned 
Navy Yards, viz: New-York, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Norfolk, Va., 


and Pensacola. 


n Society of Providence, R. 1.) 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICE FROM THE ADMIRALTY 
OFFICE IN LONDON. 


Hyprocrarpuic Orrice, 
Admiralty, Sept. i 1836. 
Bahama Lights. — His Majesty's 
Government having established two 
new light-houses in the Bahama 


islands, the following particulars of 


them are published for the informa- 
tion of mariners :— 

Giun Cay revolving Light. — At 
two hundred and fitty yards from 
the southern extreme of Gun Cay, 
(a narrow ridge of coral which stands 
on the western edge of the Great 
Bahama bank,) this light-house has 
been erected, in 25 deg. 34.30 N. lat. 
and 7) deg. 18.34 W. long. Its base 
is 25 feet above high water, and the 
height of the tower is 55 feet. The 
light revolves once in every minute, 
and may be seen in all directions, 
except between the bearings of S. by 


W. 4 W. and S. 9 E. (magnetic,) 
where, at the distance of about eight 
miles, it will be intercepted by the 
Bemini islands. 

When within five miles distance, 
vessels should not bring the light to 
the southward of S. E., as the chain 
of cays and reefs project in a curve 
to the westward, and as they lie 
within a mile of the outer edge of 
the bank, there might be scarcely 
time toobtain soundings. The flood 
tide also sets strongly to the eastward 
through the intervals of the cays, 
where it is high water at full and 
change at 7h, 30m. and the tide rises 
3 feet. 

The light being 80 feet above the 
level of the sea, it will be visible in 
clear weather at the distance of 
12 miles to an eye elevated 10 feet. 


13 do. do 20 do. 
1D do. do. 40 do. 
17 do, do. 60 do. 
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Abaco revolving Light.—At one- 
third of a mile from the Hole-in-the 
wall, (as the S. E. point of Abaco 
island is called,) this light-house has 
been erected, in 25 deg. 51.50. N. lat., 
and 77 deg. 10.45. W. long. Its 
base is 80 feet above high water, and 
the tower is 80 feet high. ‘The light 
revolves once in every minute, and 
may be seen in all directions except 
where the high parts of the island 
intervene ; and being 160 feet above 
the level of the sea, it will be visible 


in clear weather at the distance of 


15 miles to an eye elevated 10 feet. 


17 do. do. 20 do. 
19 do. do. 40 do. 
21 do. do. 80 do. 


There is good anchorage (during 
ordinary winds) in 10 and II fathoms, 
with the light-house bearing E.. by N. 
about half a mile from the shore. 
The time of high water at full and 
change is at ch. Om., and the tide 


rises 3 feet. 


THE SOUTH SEA EXPEDITION, 


As the initiatory steps for the 
South Sea Expedition, are nearly 
completed, and as this is the first 
time our Government has ever un- 
dertaken any thing of the kind, we 
have deemed it a fitting time, to re- 
publish from a late English jonrnal 
the annexed account of the return of 
one of their surveying vessels. 

His Majesty's ship Beagle.—Uis 
Majesty's surveying ship Beagle has 
at last returned from her long ein- 
ployment in South America, and 
other parts ofthe world. She sailed 
from England in 1831, from which 
time until 1835 she was surveying 
the coasts of South America, the 
Falkland, and the Galapagos islands 
Traversing the Pacific ocean, by the 
way of Otaheite, (or Tahiti.) and 
New Zealand, she proceeded to visit 
Sidney, Hobart Town, King George's 
Sound, the Keeling Islands, the 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, Cape de Verds and the 
Azores Islands. Meridian distances 
have been carefully measured by a 
large number of good chronome ters, 
during the whole voyage. Observa- 


tions for latitude, for the variation 
and dip of the needle, for the inten- 
sity of magnetic influence, and upon 
tides, have been made at each princei- 


pal port.—This connected chain of 


good meridian distances, is the first 
that has been carried round the 
world. From fourteen to twenty 
chronometers have been employed, 
and the results are highly interest- 
ing. Geology and Natural History 
will receive contributions from this 
voyage, as well as Hydography and 
Geography. Mr. Charles Darwin, 
a zealous unpaid tributary to the 
cause of science, has labored unre- 


mittingly. The medical and other 
oflicers have collected, in proportion 
to their opportunities and limited 
means of preserving specimens. It 
is gratifying to state that, in conse- 
ience of accidents on board, or em- 





‘ 
ployment on service, no life has been 
lost, nor has any serious injury been 
sustained by any one individual. No 
boat has ever met with a material 
accident, (except one washed away 
ina gale off Cape Horn,) nor has 
any man ever fallen overboard. Not 
a spar has been sprung, (except stud- 
ding sail booms.) not a sail has been 
split till worn too long, nor is there 
a sheet of copper off the vessel's bot- 
tom; yet this little ship, one of the 
much-abused ten-gun sloops, some- 
times called coflins, has always car- 
ried between seventy and eighty 
people, seven boats, and an unusual 
quantity of stores; besides which, 
she has often sailed with more than 
eight months’ provisions on board. 
The Beagle was so well fitted out at 
this dock-yard, and has since been 
so timely supplied by direction of the 
Adiniralty, that neither want nor de- 
ficiency has ever occurred Some 
of the officers and men have served 
more than ten years in the Beagle, 
having shared all the disagreeables of 
a former voyage to Terra del Fuego, 
in Is26-30. The Beagle arrived here 
on Wednesday, ria Falmouth, and is 
lying at anchor between the Royal 
Clarence Baths and Mount Edge- 
combe. Captain Fitzroy and_ his 
officers appear in excellent health 
and spirits, and are visited by numer- 
ous persons from the towns anxious 
to congratulate them on the success- 
ful termination of their interesting 
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expedition. We never saw a ship in 
better condition, ora finer set of men 
as a crew. Captain Fitzroy was 
promoted to the rank of Post Captain 
in December, 1834. She has the 
same oflicers, with the exception of 
the purser, Mr. Barlow, who died on 
the voyage.—Our readers will doubt- 


less recollect the account we gave of 


the death of Mr. Hilliyar, the Cap- 
tain’s clerk, who was drowned at the 
Falkland islands, while on a shoot- 
ing excursion.—drmy and Navy 
Chronicle. 


Meditcrranean Squadron,.—After an 
active cruise during the summer, 
during which the principal ports 
skirting the Mediterranean, Archi- 
pelago and Levant have been visited 
by the whole or a part of this squad- 
ron, the latest intelligence, Noy, 4th, 
lett the frigates United States, and 
Constitution at Port Mahon. officers 
and crews well. The sloop John 
Adams sailed from Marseilles for 
Mahon on the IGih of the same 
month. The schooner Shark when 
last heard from was at Trieste. The 
frigate Potomac, parted from the 
squadron at Athens in August, and 
left Gibralter early in October for 
the coast of Africa and Brazil on her 
way tothe United States. The fol- 
lowing is a list of oflicers of this 
ship when at Gibralter: 

Captain, Joseph J. Nicholson, Esq. 
Lieutenants, Joseph B. Hull, John S. 
Chauncey, Richard A. Jones, H. 
Pinkney, and F. A. Neville. Sur- 
geon, Robert J. Dodd. Assistant 
Surgeons, John A. Lockwood and 
Robert T. Barry. Purser, Garret R. 
Barry. .deting Masters, George Mi- 
nor and J. FP. Green, Captain of 
Marines, Ward Marston. Passed 
Midshipmen, James T. McDonough 
and A. M. Pennock. Midshipmen, 
I. Boyle, A. H. Wells, Ferdinand 
Pepin, George Colvocoressis, H. P. 
Robertson, H. Eld, R. S. Wey, J. B. 
Randolph, J. Q. Adams, M. C. Per- 
ry, J. K. You, W. A. Wayne and J. 
N. Barney. Captain's Clerk, Charles 
Rockwell. Boatswain, J. UW. Ryder. 
Acting Gunner, W. B. Brown. © Car- 

nter, W. LL. Shuttleworth. Sa! 


Maker, William Ward. 


West India Squadron.—By the last 
intelligence from Pensacola, we learn 
that the U.S. ship Concord, bear- 
ing the flag of Commodore Dallas, 
and the St. Louis were at Tampa 
Bay on the 22d of December. The 
Constellation, Capt. Mix, and the 
Boston, Capt. Dulany, were on a 
cruise. The sloop Natchez and 
schooner Grampus at Pensacola, and 
the Vandalia at Key West. The 
following officers of the Marine 
Corps were at ‘Tampa Bay on the 
22d of December. Colonel A. Hen- 
derson, commanding the Marines 
and Station. Breret Colonels, 8S. 
Miller, and W.H. Freeman. Cap- 
tains, Levi Twiggs, John Harris, 
William Dulany, Parke G. Howell, 
Adjutant and Inspector.  Brevet 
Captain, Benjamin Macomber. Ist 
Liewenants, Alvin Edson, George 
H. Forrest, William E. Starke, W. 
Lang, and George F. Lindsay, As- 
sistant Quarter Master. 2d Lieute- 
nants, Louis F. Whitney, Robert G. 
Caldwell, William L, Young, and 
Josias Watson. 

Officers of the sloop Concord. 
Commandcr-in-chief, A. J. Dallas, 
Esq. Lieutenants, H. A. Adams,S. E. 
Mann, and 8. Swartwout, (acting). 
Surgeon, M. Coulter. Purser, N. 
Wilson. Acting Master, J. P. Me- 
Kinstry. Assistant Surgeon, T. A. 
Parsons. Professor of Mathematics, 
B. McGowan. Passed Midshipmen, 
F. Bartlett, andG.M. White. Mid- 
shipmen, A. B. Davis, H. T. Win- 
gate, J. B. Weed, T. M. Mix, T. B. 
Barrett, J. O’Shannessy, A. D. 
Trenchard, and W. M. Caldwell. 
Captain's Clerk,G. T. Sawyer. Act- 
ing Boatswain, J. Shannon. Acting 
Gunner, W. McNally. Acting Car- 
penter, J. Dibble. Sail Maker, J. 
Beggs. 

Otticers of the sloop Vandalia. 
Commander, Thomas Crabbe, Esq. 
Lieutenants, L, M. Powell, J. W. 
Mooers, Wm. Smith, and F. Chat- 
ard. Sailing Master, W.M. Waiker. 
Surgeon, W. M. Plumstead. Assist- 
ant Surgeon, C.A. Hassler. Purser, 
J. Brooks. Professor of Mathema- 
tics, J. H. C. Coffin. Midshipmen, 
M. Woodhull, J. N. Brown, E. A. 
Drake, E. Donaldson, and B. F. B. 
Hunter. Captain's Clerk, J. E. 
Brocks Carpenter, W. Peterson 
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Boatswain, J. Mills. Sail Maker, M. 
Wheeden. Officers of Marines, 
Lieutenant Waldron, and F. B. Me- 
Neill. 

Officers of the schooner Grampus. 
Lieutenants, J. Cassin, J. Stallings, 
and J. W. Cox. Master, William 
Chandler. 4ssistant Surgeon, Lea- 
cock. Purser, 'T.M. Taylor. Passed 
Midshipman, A. V. F. Gray. Mid- 
shipmen, Postell, Grant,and Murray. 
Captain's Clerk, P. P. Hunter. 

Officers of the sloop Boston 
mander, Bladen Dulany, Esq. Li 
tenants, John Keily. Fitz Allen Deas, 
and Edwin W. Moore. .dcting Suail- 
ing Master, Guest Gansevoort, Sur- 
geon, Wiiham Johnson Purs 
Peyton A. Southall. Passed. 
ant on, H. N. Gilentworth 
Passed Midshipman, 3. J b. Wal- 
bach. 


mi dshipme n, J ir Arm- 
strong, John Rutledge 


George Ro- 
gers, and John C. Flowell Grunner, 
Jacob Carpenter. Boatswain, George 
Muler, William Adams 
Purser 's B. Pr tt 

The U. &. ship Warren arrived at 
Norfolk trom the cruise of a year in 
the West Indies early in November. 
The following officers attached to 
her received leave ot absence for a 
month, 

Masier Commandant, Thomas T. 
Webb, Esu. Lieutenants, KE. Far- 
rand, Charles Hl. MeBlair, and G. C 
Ashton eting Sul Master, 
James F. Miller. John F. 
Brocke. Ass G. W. 


Com- 


ou- 


eT, 
lssist- 


Sarg 


I 
Ellison. S 
Steward 


st 


ne 
Surgeon, 


rstant Surecon, 


Pe ete. Purse Ps A. J W itson. 
Passed Midshipmen, Henry French 
D. B. Ridgly, W. S. Swain, and 
Richard Forrest. Midshipmen, HI 
H. Lewis, R. S. rapier, John 
Mooney, 8S. W. E. Reed, Lafayette 
Maynard, Thomas W. Cumming, P 
W. Van Wick. George M. Votten 
Benjamin 8S. Gantt, and T. K. Per- 
lee. Boatsicain, Win. Waters. Gun- 
ner, Thomas Robinson. Sail Maker 
Ben} nter. J. Cox 


rnin Crow Carpe 
Purser’s Steward, Gee 


Last India Sq 


f W uns 
nuadron The ss 
ship Peacock,Commodore Ke 
‘ hooner Enterprise, | 
Hollins, arrived at tl 

Islands, from the 


Aucust tr} int 


amneday, 


and s¢ sieutenant 
at the § 


t indwich 


RB . 2s } 
2Onin istands, in 


rprisé pr weeded 
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Monterey, in Upper California, pre 
vious to her return to the United 
States, by Cape Horn and Rio de 
Janeiro 

Pacific Sgeadron.—The U.S. ship 
Brandywine, Commodore Wads- 
worth, was at the Island of Puna, 
near Guyaguil, in July, and expected 
to remain till December, when she 
would sail for the United States. 

Brazilian Squadron -- By the last 
the U. S sloop Erie 
Commodore Renshaw had _ sailed 
from Rio de Janeiro to the South. 


intellicence 


RECENT ORDERS AND CHANGES. 


Master Commandant. J. Arm- 
me ordered to the coramand of the 
frivate Macedonian, 

hicu iH 
Lardner, J. J. Boyle, C 
L. Penninston, and A. | e.to re- 
port for duty to Cant J. B. Nicol- 
J. UL. Little ordered to the ren- 
devous at Baltimore. F. Engle to 
the trigate Constellation inthe West 
Indies. R. W. Jones, and F. B 
Ellison to the Navy-Yard at New- 
York, and F. Ellery to the rendezvous 
of the same station. E.M. Russel to 
the Receiving-ship at Boston, and 
Hf. W. Morris, to the Barque Pioneer ; 
T. W. Freelon, to the Receiving-ship 
at Boston; J. Moorehead, to the 
rendezvous at Philadelphia; John 
Pope, to the Navy-Yard at Boston : 
J. Tattnall, to the Command of the 
barque Pioneer ; and Lieut. J.Glynn, 
to that of the barque Consort,—both 
at and attached to 
the Exploring Expedition ; T. Bailey 
ordered to recruit for the Exploring 
Expedition 


SUTLTCONS 


str 


Marshall, J. L 
I 


tenants. J 
Davis 





son 


vessels Boston. 


William Turk, to the 
Naval Hospital at New-York, in 
place of William Swift, ordered to 
the North Carolina as Fieet-surgeon 
of the Paeific Squadron ‘ 
Pursers J. A. Bates has been re- 
lieved trom orders on the Exploring 
Expedition, ing Purser S&S. 
Forrest been ordered to tak¢ passage 
in the ship North Carolina, for duty 





and act 


on board the schooner Boxer, in the 
Pac fic 

Ch tplains G. W. Jones. ordered 
to the Navy-Yard at Norfolk. in plac< 
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of Timothy J. Harrison, eibeaa to 
the ship North Carolina. 

Sailing Masters. J. Fergusson, or- 
dered to the Navy-Yard at Philadel- 
phia, in place of R.S. Tatem, de- 
tached ; and N. Warren, to the Navy- 
Yard at Persacola. 

Passed Midshipmen. O. Fairfax, 
to the Navy-Yard at Pensacola; O. 
S. Glisson, and J. H. North, to the 
Rendezvous at Norfolk ; E. C. Ward, 
to the Navy-Yard at New-York; 
J. M. Lockert, to the West India 
Squadron; J. M. Gilliss, to assist in 
the care of chronometers and instru- 
ments at Washington: D. D. Porter, 
B.F. Sands, T. A. M. Craven, W. 
_* rt, J. F. Mercer, B. J. Moeller, 

Tod, C. W. Morris, W. H. Ball 
bd A. A. Holcomb, to ‘Washington, 
on duty connected with the Coast 
Survey ; E. L. Handy, to the Re- 
ceiving-ship at Philadelphia ; W. W. 
Bleeker, to the Navy-Yard at New- 
York; W.S. Young, and O. Carr, to 
the Rieke ship at Philadelphia ; 
O. H. Berryman, to the Navy- Yard 
at Washington; G. R. Carroll, to 
the Receiving-ship at Baltimore ; 
A.L. Case, to the barque Pioneer 
T.A. Mull, to the Receiving-ship at 
New-York ; R.E. Johnson, and Z. 
Holland, to the Receiving-ship at 
Philadelphia; G. F. Emmons, M. G, 
L. Claiborne, J. B. Dale, and E. Y. 
Shubrick, to the barque Consort ; 
and T. A. Jenkins, and A. R. Talia- 
ferro, to the schooner Pilot. 

Midshipmen. N. Barnes, jun., to 
the barque Pioneer, at Boston ; J. 
M’Cormick, C. B. Poindexter, and 
A.B. Davis, to the Naval School at 


New-York. 


NAVAL COURT MARSHALL. 


A Naval Court marshall, composed 
of the following officers, was con- 
vened at Washington on the 27th of 
December :— 

President. 


Biddle. 
Members. Com. C. G. Ridgely, 


Captains J.B. Nicolson, F. A. Park- 
er and David Conner. Master Com- 
A.F. Valette and J. H. 


Commodore James 


mandants, FE. 


Aulick. Lieutenants French For- 
rest and Raiph Voorhees. 


Vou. HU. 14 











Sabie ‘Idrocate. James Dasie, 
Esq., of Georgetown, D. C. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Assistant Surgeons. Jonathan M, 
Folton, John C. Mercer, Samuel C. 
Lawrason, Edward Gilchrist, Lewis 
Wolfley, Lewis W. Minor, Robert 
M. Baltzer, and Wm. J. Powell, hav- 
ing been examined by a Board of 
Naval Surgeons, at the city of Wash- 
ington, have been promoted to the 
rank of Passed Assistant Surgeons 
in the order in which their names 
are here given 


MARRIAGES, 


At the Government Chapel, at 
Malta, onthe 17th of August, Charles 
Thornton Cunningham, Esq., of 
Harrow-on-the-hill, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, to Rebecca Ann, second daugh- 
ter of S. D. Heap, Esq., U.S. Consul 
at Tunis. 

In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 
2d of Nov., the Hon. Smith Thomp- 
son, of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Henry 
Livingston, Esq. 

On the 9th of Nov., at Culpepper 
Court House, Va., Wm. Lewis 
Herndon, of the U.S. N Vavy, to Miss 
Elizabeth F. Hansborough. 

At Norfolk, Va., on the 27th of 
Nov., Lieut. John T. Walker, of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, to Miss 
Margaret A. T. Haynes. 

At Oak Grove, Louisa Co., Va., 
on the 23th of Nov., Lieut. John A. 
Carr, of the U.S. vag ds to Ellen 
Maria, daughter of the late Dr. Wm. 
Morris, of the Green Springs. 

In New-York, on the 9th of Nov., 
Mr. William Plume, to Eliza Ann, 
daughter of Dr. Wm. Turk, of the 
U.S. Navy. 

In Washington, on the [5th of 
Nov., B. F. Sands, of the U.S. Navy, 
to Henrietta, M., daughter of Wil- 
liam French, Esq., of Washington, 


D.C. 
In now. -York, Richard W. Mead, 
of the U. S. Navy, to Clara Forsy th, 


daughter of Henry Merigs, Esq. 


= 





DEATHS. 


In Fredericksburg, Va., on the 
3ist of October, Robert Mercer, in- 
fant son of Wm. E. Patton, Surgeon 
in the U.S. Navy. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, on the 
5th of Nov., in the I8th year of her 
age, Eliza Booth, daughter of the 
late Capt. Booth, of the U.S. Navy. 

At New-York, on the 29th of Nov., 
Mrs. Louisa Mott, widow of the late 
Lieut. Wm. H. Mott, of the U.S. 
Navy. 

At Norfolk, on the 30th of Nov., 


Juliet Octavia, second daughter of 


Capt. F. A. 
Navy. 

Died at Princeton, N.J., in the 
30th year of his age, Lieut. Samuel 
W. Stockton, of the U. 8. Navy,a 
member of the U.S. Naval Lyceum, 
an officer of distinguished worth, 
and a gentleman of urbanity and in- 
telligence. 


Parker, of the U. S. 


OBITUARY. 


In copying the following obituary 
notice of a brother officer, we cannot 
withhold the expression of our admi- 
ration of the noble manner, in which 
British and other foreign officers 
come forward on occasions like the 
present, to honor the obsequies of 
our Countrymen dying abroad. 
Every one of the Navy can bear 
testimony to some similar attention 
of which he has been a witness, and 
more especially in the British ports. 
The recollection is still strong in our 
memory of the distinguished honors 
paid tothe lamented Perry, in the 
British Colony of Trinidad.—Such 


reciprocal courtesies are worthy of 


two countries having common sym- 


pathies and common origin ; and of 


their Navies, which should exercise 
a generous emulation to excel, not 
less in courtesy and friendship, than 
in perfection of equipments and pro- 
fessional skill.— 

Died at Macao, on the 3d inst., 
after a severe illness, Lieutenant 
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Commandant Archibald 8S. Campbell 
of the United States Schooner, En- 
terprize. 

His remains were interred in the 
British burial ground on the 4th. 
But few American officers were pre 
sent, those of the Flag-ship, now at 
Cum-sing-moon, arriving after the 
ceremonies of interment were over. 
The obsequies were attended by His 
Excellency Senhor Bernardo Joze de 
Souza Soares e Andrea, the Gover- 
nor ef Macao, his staff and a Portu- 
guese guard, Sir George Best Robin- 
son, Bart., Captain Charles Elliot, 
R.N., H. B. M., Superintendents, 
and most of the foreign residents of 
the place. The funeral service was 
performed in a most impressive man- 
ner by the Rev. G. H. Vachell: and 
the ceremonies concluded by the 
Portuguese Buatallion firing ‘three 
vollies. 

We feel particularly gratified by 
the assistance of His Excellency 
the Governor at the funeral, and 
obliged to him for the Military 
honors paid to a respected Officer, 
To Sir George Robinson we are in- 
debted for his active personal atten- 
tion on this melancholy occasion, as 
well as on many others since our 
arrival, all bespeaking the benevo- 
lence and philanthropy for which he 
is distinguished. We are also under 
obligations to many other individuals; 
but there is no one who has more of 
our gratitude than T. R. Colledge, 
Esq., Surgeon, who is ever ready 
with his services, the value of which 
are so well known in this community 
that we forbear any remarks, and 
only offer our heartfelt thanks. Ac- 
knowledgements for important and 
disinterested services are but a poor 
requital, yet they are all we may 
offer ; and those are made now, only 
to show, we feel and comprehend 
the weight and extent of our obliga- 
tions. 

W.S. W. Ruscuensercer, M.D. 
Surgeon U.S. Ship Peacock, and of 
the Fleet. 

In behalf of the Officers of the 
Peacock and Enterprize. 
Macao, June 4th, 1836. 

Canton E. I. Press, June 11, 1836 














Made at the U. S. Naval Hospital, N. Y. Station, 


Turk, Surgeon. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1836. 
Com. C. G. Rincety, Commander; Wo. 


Long. 74° W. Lat. 40° 42° N. Var. 4° 26° W. 



































































































































WIND 
a BARO WEATHER REMARKS 
DIRECTION FORCE 
Mth. |Week us 8 aie R. Noon. ane Ss. | aie R. Noon. Sie | 
naa | | THE INSTRUMENTS UNCHANGED. 
1 |S. 30.07 8. light light fair fair fair ot. 4. BI ee ae eae 
2'B 29.83 a etnd, od, fair fair fair Oct. 4. Slight showers of rain throughout 
3M. 29.80 N.N.W. mod. | light | fair fair fair a ae 
4|T. 29.83 N. EB. mod. |fresh | fresh | cloudy | cloudy | cloudy ‘Slight showers 
5 | W. 29.34 s. by w. st.gls. | mod. | light rain cloudy | cloudy - 
6 | T. 29.53 w. bys. fr. gls. | fresh mod. fair cloudy | cloudy z and blowing 
7/F. 29.84 Ss. W. light mod. | light fair fair fair AULP.M 
8/S. | 30.00 Ww. N- W.| light light light fair fair fair ced rainin 
9 |B. | 30.10 N. E. light light light fair cloudy | cloudy 
10 | M. | 30.16 N. W. light light light fair fair fair 
11 | T. 30.20 | § N. E. mod. | mod. mod, | fair cloudy | fair 
12 | W. 29.64 | N. We fresh st. als. | fresh rain rain cloudy 
13 | T. 29.86 5. We light mod. mod. fair fair fair of rain in the 
14 | F, 29.94 | s. W. light light mod, | fair cloudy | cloudy on 6. Prevailing 
15/8, 29.68 | N. W. light light light cloudy | fair fair aa 
16 | B. 29.77 &. 8. E. light mod. | mod, | fair cloudy | fair OF rains 205 inch, 
17 | M. 29.85 Ss. W. light mod. mod. fair fair fair , 
18 | T. 30.12 N. W. light mod. | light fair fair fair THERMOMETER. 
19 | W. | 8. 5S. E. light mod. light fair fair fair . + ae 
20 | T. | N.W. | mod. st. als. | mod. cloudy } rain fair ne ne a 
F. | w. mod. | fresh | mod. | fair fair fair | ly variation on 7th & 22d . 12 
Ss. | Ss. W. mod. mod. fair fair fair | scale Mramegbee, - oa 
B. | Ss. W. light | light fair fair cloudy | 
M. | sw. | ght | light cloudy | fair fair | ea 
T. | 36 | New. | mod. | mod. j fair — | fair fair | spadapiccags bag aaa 
|W. | | Now. | mod. mod. | fair fair cloudy | UR ORERSESC SERREE emits 
oP, | w. bys.| w. light | light cloudy | cloudy | cloudy 
| F. w. mod. fair | fair | fair 
S. Now. | mod. cloudy } fair cloudy 
B. ae mod. fair cloudy | fair 
|M ae light fair fair ! fair i 





























































































































METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1836. 
Made at the U.S. Naval Hospital,N. Y. Station. Com. C. G. Rincrery, Commander; Wm. Turk, Surgeon. Lon. 74° W. Lat.40°42 N. Var. 4° 26° W. 
> OF WIND 
saison tai acinaed BAROMETER WEATHER REMARKS 
THE DIRECTION | FORCE | 
Moon} Mth. iain! Miesaste | tas Noon sitllioes sill | soon | wales | bill Noon | INSTRUMENTS UNCHANGED. 
@ i|T. | 26) 39 | 34 30.16 30.08 | x. w, W. S. W.| S. W. light light light fair fair 
21 W.| 32 | 42 | 39 3} 29.61 | N. EB. N.E. N. & light mod fresh cloudy | rain 0.87 
3]|T. | 40 | 48 | 44 | 29.67 | N. E. N.N. WwW.) N. w. | fresh mod. mod. cloudy | fair 
4)F. | 30 | 38} 34 | 29.38 | N. W. N. W: light light light cloudy | cloudy 
5 |S. | 30 | 36 | 36 8 | 30.38) n.w. | N. w. N. w. | mod. mod. mod. | cloudy | fair 
6 |B. | 26 | 36 | 36 | 30.39 | w. N. W. N. W. light light mod. fair fair 
7 | M. | 28 | 40 3 | 30.40 N. W. N. W. Ss. E. light light light fair fair fair . 
@| sit. | 38} 50| 4 N.w. |N. N. E. light light light cloudy | cloudy | cloudy an ara ae ial 
9 | W.| 30 | 44 N. E. N. E. E. by s.| light mod, mod. ~ | fair fair cloudy turned to ales 
10 | T. | 34 | 50 N. N. E,| E. 8S. E. | BE. by s.| light mod. | light fair fair cloudy ee _ 
lL | F. | 46 | 60 N. E. 8. E. 8. E. light mod. |mod. | cloudy | fair cloudy At 12.30 P. M. ceased ra 
12] S. | 56 | 63 S. 8. E. |S. W. w. s.w.| stg gls.| mod, | mod. | rain cloudy | cloudy =o ae 
13 |B. | 40 | 46 w. N.w. |N.w. |light) | mod. | mod. | fair fair fair squalls of snow in the 
14 | M. | 40 | 40 N. E. N. E. N. E. light mod. | mod. | rain rain rain 
@ | 15|T. | 36 | 44 N.w. [Nowe | N.w. | light light light | cloudy | cloudy | cloudy ee ee 
16 | W.| 30 | 42 s.w. | w. s.w.| w.s.w.! light light light | fair rain rain <<“ oo 
17 | T. | 32 | 40 w. w. w.Nn.w.| fresh | mod. | mod. | cloudy | fair cloudy of rain, 4.27 inches. 
18 | F. | 30 | 40 N. W. N. W. N. W. | mod. mod. light fair fair fair 
19} S. | 28 | 36 N. W. N. Ww. n.w. | light light light fair fair fair - . 37° 
20 | B. | 30 | 48 N. E. Ss. BE 8. E. light mod. mod. | cloudy | cloudy | cloudy << 
21 | M. | 52] 58 S. Ee 5. W. w. by s.| st’'g gls.| mod. mod. | rain rain fair 1.15 - 18 
© | 22] T. | 38 | 49 | W. s. W.| W. w. by n.| mod. mod. | mod. | fair fair fair c 0 
23 | W.| 32 | 38 8. W. w. w. N.w.| mod. | mod. |mod. | fair fair cloudy me eS ee 
24 |T. | 30 | 40 | S. W. . bys. mod. | fresh fresh | fair fair fair BAROMETER. Inches. 
25) F. | 26 | 30 W. N. W. mod. |fresh | fresh | cloudy | cloudy | cloudy vospheric pressure for zs 
26 | S. | 26 | 30 N. W. light mod. mod. | cloudy | cloudy | cloudy ek A ead ae 
27 | B. | 26 | 35 W. Ss. W. mod. mod. mod. | cloudy | cloudy | cloudy - 2 = = = = + 80.620 
28 | M.} 26 | 31 w. mod. |mod. | mod. | fair fair fair io 
29) T. | 28 | 33 N. W. mod. mod. light cloudy | cloudy | cloudy ’ 
30 | W.| 28 | 38 Ww. s.W.|s.W. |s.w. |mod. | fresh | mod. | fair fair fair > sen 
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APPENDIX. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate, 
and House of Representatives : 


AvpresstnG to you the last annual message I shall ever pre- 
sent to the Congress of the United States, it is a source of the 
most heartfelt satisfaction to be able to congratulate you on the 
high state of prosperity which our beloved country has attained. 
With no causes at home or abroad to lessen the confidence with 
which we look to the future for continuing proofs of the capacity 
of our free institutions to produce all the fruits of good govern- 
ment, the general condition of our affairs may well excite our 
national pride. 

I cannot avoid congratulating you, and my country particu- 
larly, on the success of the efforts made during my administra- 
tion by the Executive and Legislature, in conformity with the 
sincere, constant, and earnest desire of the people, to maintain 
peace, and establish cordial relations with all foreign powers. Our 
gratitude is due to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and I in- 
vite you to unite with me in offering to Him fervent supplication, 
that his providential care may ever be extended to those who fol- 
low us, enabling them to avoid the dangers and the horrors of war, 
consistently with a just and indispensable regard to the rights and 
hover of our country. But, although the present state of our 
foreign affairs, standing without important change as they did 
when you separated in July last, is flattering in the extreme, I re- 
gret to say, that many questions of an interesting character, at 
issuc with other powers, are yet unadjusted. Amongst the most 
prominent of these, is that of our northeastern boundary. With 
an undiminished confidence in the sincere desire of his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to adjust that question, I am not yet in 
possession of the precise grounds upon which it proposes a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

With France, our diplomatic relations have been resumed, and 
under circumstances which attest the disposition of both Govern- 
ments to preserve a mutually beneficial intercourse, and foster 
those amicable feelings which are so strongly required by the true 
interests of the two countries. With Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
ee * aa and Denmark, the best understanding exists, and 
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our commercial intercourse is gré dually expanding “itself with 
them. It is encovraged ia oll there countries, except Naples, by 
their mutually edveoiogcous and Phere! t eaty stipulations with us. 

The claims of our ci'zens on Poriveet ee adm’ ied to be just, 
but provision for the payment of them has beea un/ortunately de- 
layed by frequent police! charges ia thet kingdom. 

The blessings of peace heve not been secv-ed by Spain. Our 
connections with that covniry ave on the best iooting, with the ex- 
ception of the burdens s'!] imposed vpoa ous commerce with her 
possessions out of 'E wope. 

The claims of Aimericca Citizers for lozses sustained at the 
bombardment of Aniwe p, beve beea »-es2atec to the Govern- 
ments of Holland anc Bet a na and will be pressed, in due season 
to settlement. 

With Brazil, and all our neighbors of this coniinent, we con- 
tinue to maintain deletions of amity and concord, exiending our 
commerce with them es fir as the .esources of ‘he people and the 
policy of their Gove:pments will peemt. The just and long- 
standing claims of our @iizens Udon some of them, @+e yet sources 
of dissatisfaction and compleint. No danger is apprehended, how- 
ever, that they will not be peccetvully, alihough t tardily, acknow- 
ledged and paid hy cll, unless the irritatiog eiiect of her struggle 
with Texas should unio. ivacie iy make our immediate neighbor, 
Mexico, an exceptio. 

It is already knovn io you, by ihe correspondence between 
the two Governinenis communicated et your last session, that our 
conduct in relation to that struggle is veguleted by the seme prin- 
ciples that governed us in the dispute between Spain and Mexico 
herself ; and I trust that it will be found, on the most severe scru- 
tiny, that our aets hove stiictly corresponded with our proiessions. 
That the inhabiiants of the United States should feel strong pre- 
possessions for the ove perty, is not surprising. Bout this circum. 
stance should, of itveli, toech us great cauiion, lest it Jeed us into 
the great error of sulie-‘ng public policy to be regulaiea by par- 
tiality or prejudice ; ead there eve considerations conneeicd with 
the possible resuli 0° this conmest between the iwo partics, of so 
much delicacy and importeace to the United States, that our char- 
acter requires that we should neiiner anticip: te evenis, nor attempt 
to control them. The known desire of the Texens to become a 
part of our system, although iis gratuicetion denends upon the re- 
concilement of various vad confliciing interests, neeossavily a work 
of time, aud uncertain in iseli, is calculated io expose our conduct 
to misconstruction in the eyes of the world. Theve are already 
those who, indifferent to principle themselves, and prone to suspect 
the want of it in others, charge us with sunbitious designs and insi- 
dious policy. You will perceive by the accompanying documents, 
that the e xtraordinary mission from Mexico has been terminated, 
on the sole grounds that the obligations of this Government to it- 
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self and Mexico, under treaty stipulations, have compelled me to 
trust a discretionary authority to a high officer of our army, to ad- 
vance into territory clauned as part of Texas, if necessary, to pro- 
tect our own or the neighboring frontier from Indian depredation. 
In the opinion of the Mexicaa fvactionary, who has just left us, 
the honor of his country will be wounded by American soldiers 
entering, with the most amicable avowed purposes, upon ground 
from which the followers of his Government have been expelled, 
and over which there is at preseat vo certainty of a serious effort 
on its part being made to 1e-esieblish iis domioion. The depar- 
ture of this minister wes the more singules, as he was apprized 
that the sufficiency of the causes assigned for ihe advance of our 
troops by the commeading general had been seriously doubted by 
me, and that there was every 1e2son to suppose that the troops of 
the United Swwtes, their commander having had time to ascertain 
the truin or felsehood of tue inormetion vpon which they had been 
marched to Nacogdoches, would be e‘the: there in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles admiited .o be just in his conference with 
the Secretary of State, by the Mexicvn minister himself, or were 
already withdrawn ia consequence of the impressive warnings their 
commanding officer had received from the Department of War. 
It is hoped aad believed that his Government will take a more dis- 
passionate and just view of this subject, and not be disposed to con- 
strue a@ meesue of jusiiiiable precaution, made necessary by its 
known inability ia execution of the stipulaiions of our treaty to act 
upon the frontier, ia‘o an encroacoument upon its rights or a stain 
upon its honor. 

In the mean time, the ancient complaiuis of injustice made on 

behalf of our citizens, are disregarded, and new causes of dissatis- 
faction have arisen, some of them of a characier requiring prompt 
remonsirance, and ample ond immediaie redress. I trust, how- 
evei, by tempering firmoess with courtesy, and acting with great 
forbearance upon every incident that has occurred, or that may 
happen, to do and to obtain justice, and thus avoid the necessity 
of again bringing this subject to the view of Congress. 
It is my duty to remind you that no provision has been made 
to execute our treaiy with Mexico for tracing the boundary line 
between ihe two countries. Whatever may be the prospect of 
Mexico's being soon able to execute the treaty on its part, it is 
proper that we should be, in aniicipatioo, prepared at all times to 
perform our obligations, without regard to the probable condition 
of those wiih whom we have contracied them. 

The result of the confideniial inquiries made into the condition 
and prospecis of the newly declared Texan Government, will be 
communicated to you in the course of tue session. 

Commercial treatics, promising great advantages to our enter- 
prising merchants and navigators, have been formed with the dis- 
tant Governments of Muscat and Siam. ‘The ratifications have 
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been exchanged, but have not reached the Department of State. 
Copies of the treaties will be transmitted to you, if received before, 
or published, if arriving after, the close of the present session of 
Congress. 

Nothing has occurred to interrupt the good understanding that 
has long existed with the Barbary Powers, nor to check the good- 
will which is gradually growing up from our intercourse with the 
dominions of the Government of the distinguished chief of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Information has been received at the Department of State that 
a treaty with the Emperor of Morocco has just been negotiated 
which, I hope, will be received in time to be laid before the Senate, 
previous to the close of the session. 

You will perceive, from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the financial means of the country continue to keep 
pace with its improvement in all other respects. ‘The receipts 
into the Treasury during the present year will amount to about 
$47,691,898 ; those from customs being estimated at $22,523,151 ; 
those from lands at about €24,000,000 ; and the residue from mis- 
cellaneous sources. The expenditures for all objects during the 
year, are estimated not to exceed $32,000,000, which will leave 
a balance in the Treasury for public purposes, on the first day of 
January next, of about $41,723,959. This sum, with the excep- 
tion of five millions, will be transferred to the several States, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act regulating the deposites 
of the public money. 

The unexpended balances of appropriation on the Ist day of 
January next, are estimated at $14,636,062, exceeding by 
$9,636,062 the amount which will be left in the deposite banks, 
subject to the draft of the Treasurer of the United States, after the 
contemplated transfers to the several States are made. If, there- 
fore, the future receipts should not be sufficient to meet these out- 
standing and future appropriations, there may be soon a necessity 
to use a portion of the funds deposited with the States. 

The consequences apprehended when the deposite act of the 
last session received a reluctant approval, have been measurably 
realized. ‘Though an act merely for the deposite of the surplus 
moneys of the United States in the State treasuries for safe-keep- 
ing, until they may be wanted for the service of the General 
Government, it has been extensively spoken of as an act to give the 
money to the several States, and they have been advised to use it as 
a gift without regard to the means of refunding it when called for. 
Such a suggestion has doubtless been made without a due considera- 
tion of the obligation of the deposite act, and without a proper atten- 
tion to the various principles and interests which are aflected by 
it. It is manifest, that the law itself canrot sanction such a sug. 
gestion, and that, as it now stands, the States have no more author. 
ity to receive and use these deposites, without intending to return 
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them, than any deposite bank, or any individual temporarily 
charged with the safe keeping or application of the public money 
would now have for converting the same to their private use, with- 
out the consent and against the will of the Government. But indepen. 
dently of the violations of public faith and moral obligation which 
are involved in this suggestion, when examined in reference to 
the terms of the present deposite act, it is believed that the consid- 
erations which should govern the future legislation of Congress on 
this subject will be equally conclusive against the adoption of any 
measure recognising the principles on which the suggestion has 
been made. 

Considering the intimate connection of the subject with the 
financial interests of the country, and its great importance in what- 
ever aspect it can be viewed, ‘T have bestowed upon it the most 
anxious reflection, and feel it to be my duty to state to Congress 
such thoughts as have occurred to me, to aid their deliberation in 
treating it in the manner best cilculated to conduce to the com- 
mon good. 

The experience of other nations admonished us to hasten the 
extinguishment of the public debt ; but it will be in vain that we 
have congratulated each other upon the disappearance of this evil, 
if we do not guard against the equally great one of promoting the 
unnecessary accumulation of public revenue. No political maxim is 
better established than that which tells us that an improvident ex- 
penditure of money is the parent of profligacy, and that no people 
can hope to perpetuate their liberties, who long acquiesce in a 
policy which taxes them for objects not necessary to the legitimate 
and real wants of their Government. Flattering as is the condi- 
tion of our country at the present period, because of its unexam- 
pled advance in all the steps of social and political improvement, 
it cannot be disguised that there is a lurking danger already appa- 
rent in the neglect of this warning truth, and that the time has 
arrived when the representatives of the people should be employed 
in devising some more appropriate remedy than now exists, to 
avert it. 

Under our present revenue system, there is every probability 
that there will continue to be a surplus beyond the wants of the 
Government ; and it has become our duty to decide whether guch 
a result be consistent with the true objects of our Government. 

Should a surplus be permitted to accumulate beyond the ap- 
propriations, it must be retained in the Treasury as it now is, or 
distributed among the people or the States. 

To retain it in the Treasury unemployed in any way, is imprac- 
ticable. It is, besides, against the genius of our free institutions to 
lock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. To take from the 
people the right of bearing arms, and put their weapons of defence 
in the hands of a standing army, would be scarcely more danger- 
ous to their liberties, than to permit the Government to accumulate 
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immense amounts of treasure beyond the supplies necessary to its 
legitimate wants. Such a treasure would doubtless be employed 
at some time, as it has been in other countries, when opportunity 
tempted ambition. 

To collect it merely for distribution to the States, would seem 
to be highly impolitic, if not as dangerous as the proposition to re- 
tain it in the Treasury. The shortest reflection must satisfy 
every one, that to require the people to pay taxes to the Govern- 
ment merely that they may be paid back again, is sporting with 
the substantial interests of the country, and no system, which pro- 
duces such a result, can be expected to receive the public counte- 
nance. Nothing could be gained by it, evea if each individual 
who contributed a portion of the tax could receive back promptly 
the same portion. But, it is apparent, ihat no system of the kind 
can ever be enforced, which will not absorb a considerable portion 
of the money to be distributed in salaries and commissions to the 
agents employed in the process, and in the various losses and de- 
preciations which arise from other causes; end the practical 
effect of such an attempt must ever be to burden the people with 
taxes, not for purposes beneficial to them, but to swell the profits 
of deposite banks, and support a band of useless public officers. 

A distribution to the people is impracticable and unjust in 
other respects. It would be taking one man’s property and giving 
it to another. Such would be the unavoidable resuit of a rule of 
equality, (and none other is spoken of, or would be likely to be 
adopted,) inasmuch as there is no mode by which the amount of 
the individual contributions of our citizens to the public revenue 
can be ascertained. We know that they contribute unequally ; 
and a rule, therefore, that would distribute to them equad/y, would 
be liable to all the objections which apply to the principle of an 
equal division of property. To make the General Government 
the instrument of carrying this odious principle into effect, would 
be at once to destroy the means of its usefulness and change the 
character designed for it by the framers of the constitution. 

But the more extended and injurious consequences likely to 
result from a policy which would collect a surplus revenue for the 
purpose of distributing it, may be forcibly illustieted by an exam. 
ination of the effects already produced by the present deposite act. 
This act, although certainly designed to secure the safe keeping 
of the public revenue, is not entirely free in its tendencies from 
many of the objections which anply to tiis principle of distribution. 
The Government had, without necessity, received from the people 
a large surplus, which, instead of being emp'oyed as heretofore, 
and returned to them by means of the public expenditure, was de- 
posited with sundry banks. The banks proceeded to make loans 
upon this surplus, and thus converted it into banking capital ; 
and in this manner it has tended to multiply bank charters, and 
has had a great agency in producing a spirit of wild speculation. 
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The possession and use of the property out of which this surplus 
was created belonged to the people; but the Government has 
transferred its possession to incorporated banks, whose interest and 
effort it is to make large profits of its use. This process need 
only be stated to show its injustice and bad policy. 

And the same observations apply to the influence which is 
produced by the steps necesswry to collect as well as to distribute 
such a revenve. Abovt thrze-fifihs of all the duties on imports 
are paid in the ciiy of New-York, but it is obvious that the means 
to pay those duties ere deawa from every quarter of the Union. 
Every citizen in every State, who purchases and consumes an 
article which has paid a dv:y ai thot port, contributes to the ac- 
cumulating mats. ‘The surples collecied there, must, therefore, 
be made up of moneys or property withdrawn from other points 
and other States. Thus the weelth and business of every region 
from which these surplus funds proceed, must be to some extent 
injured, while thet of the place where the funds are concentrated 
and are employed in banking ave proporiionably extended. But 
both in making the transfer of the funds which are first necessary 
to pay the duties aad collect the surplus, and in making the re- 
transfer which becomes necessary when the time arrives for the 
distribution of that sucplus, there is a considerable period when the 
funds cannot be brought iato use ; and it is manifest that, besides 
the loss inevitable from such aa operation, its tendency is to pro- 
duce fluctuations in the business of the country, which are always 
productive of speculation and detrimental to the interests of regu- 
lar trade. Argument can scarcely be necessary to show that a 
measure of this character ought not to receive further legislative 
encouragement. 

By exemining the practical operation of the ratio for distribu- 
tion adopted in the deposite bill of the last session, we shell dis- 
cover other features that appear equally objectionable. Let it be 
assumed, for the sake of argument, that the surplus moneys to be 
deposited with the Siates have been coilected end belong to them 
in the ratio of their federal represeniative populaiion—an assump- 
tion founded upon the fact that any deficiencies in our ‘Suture 
revenue from imposts and public lands must be made up by direct 
taxes collected from the Siates in that ratio. It is proposed to 
distribute this surplus, say $30,000,000, not according to the 
ratio in which it has been collected and belongs to the people of 
the States, but in that of thei: votes in the colleges of eleciors of 
President and Vice-President. ‘The effect of a distribution upon 
that ratio is shown by the annexed table marked A. 

By an exemination of that table, it will be perceived that in 
the distribution of a surplus of $30,000,000 upon that basis, there is 
a great departure from the principle which regards representation 
as the true measure of taxation ; and it will be found that the ten- 
dency of that departure will be to increase whatever inequalities 
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have been supposed to attend the operation of our federal system 
in respect to its bearings upon the different interests of the Union. 
In making the basis of representation the basis of taxation, the 
framers of the constitution intended to equalize the burdens which 
are necessary to support the Government ; and the adoption of 
that ratio, while it accomplished this object, was also the means of 
adjusting other great topics arising out of the conflicting views 
respecting the political equality of the various members of the con- 
federacy. Whatever, therefore, disturbs the liberal spirit of the 
compromises which established a rule of taxation so just and 
equitable, and which experience has proved to be so well adapted 
to the genius and habits of our people, should be received with the 
greatest caution and distrust. 

A bare inspection, in the annexed table, of the differences pro- 
duced by the ratio used in the deposite act, compared with the 
results of a distribution according to the ratio of direct taxation, 
must satisfy every unprejudiced mind that the former ratio contra- 
venes the spirit of the constitution, and produces a degree of 
injustice in the operations of the Federal Government which would 
be fatal to the hope of perpetuating it. By the ratio of direct 
taxation, for example, the State of Delaware, in the collection of 
$30,000,000 of revenue, would pay into the treasury $188,716 ; 
and in a distribution of $30,000,000 she would receive back from 
the Government, according to the ratio of the deposite bill, the 
sum of $306,122; and similar results would follow the comparison 
between the small and the large States throughout the Union ; 
thus realizing to the small States an advantage which would be 
doubtless as unacceptable to them as a motive for incorporating 
the principle in any system which would produce it, as it would 
be inconsistent with the rights and expectations of the large States. 
It was certainly the intention of that provision of the constitution 
which declares that “all duties, imposts and excises” shall “ be 
uniform throughout the United States,” to make the burdens of 
taxation fall equally upon the people, in whatever State of the 
Union they may reside. But what would be the value of such a 
uniform rule, if the moneys raised by it could be immediately re- 
turned by a diflerent one, which will give to the people of some 
States much more, and to those of others much less, than their 
fair proportions? Were the Federal Government to exempt, in 
express terms, the imports, products, and manufactures of some 
portions of the country from all duties, while it imposed heavy 
ones on others, the injustice could not be greater. It would be 
easy to show how, by the operation of such a principle, the large 
States of the Union would not only have to contribute their just 
share towards the support of the Federal Government, but also 
have to bear in some degree the taxes necessary to support the 
Governments of their smaller sisters; but it is deemed unneces- 
sary to state the details where the general principle is so obvious. 
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A system liable to such objections can never be supposed to 
have been sanctioned by the framers of the constitution, when 
they conferred on Congress the taxing power; and I feel per- 
suaded that a mature examination of the subject will satisfy every 
one that there are insurmountable difficulties in the operation of 
any plan which can be devised, of collecting revenue, for the 
purpose of distributing it. Congress is only authorized to levy 
taxes “to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States.” There is no such pro. 
vision as would authorize Congress to collect together the property 
of the country, under the name of revenue, for the purpose of 
dividing it equally or unequally among the States or the people. 
Indeed, it is not probable that such an idea ever occurred to the 
States when they adopted the constitution. But, however this may 
be, the only safe rule for us, in interpreting the powers granted to 
the Federal Government, is to regard the absence of express 
authority to touch a subject so important and delicate as this is, as 
equivalent to a prohibition. 

Even ifour powers were less doubtful in this respect, as the 
constitution now stands, there are considerations afforded, by 
recent experience, which would seem to make it our duty to avoid 
a resort to such a system. 

All will admit that the simplicity and economy of the State 
Governments mainly depend on the fact that money has to be 
supplied to support them by the same men, or their agents, who 
vote it away in appropriations. Hence, when there are extrava- 
gant and wasteful appropriations, there mast be a corresponding 
increase of taxes; and the people, becoming awakened, will 
necessarily scrutinize the character of measures which thus ins 
crease their burdens, By the watchful eye of self-interest, the 
agents of the people in the State Governments are repressed, and 
kept within the limits of a just economy. But if the necessity of 
levying the taxes be taken from those who make the appropria- 
tions, and thrown upon a more distant and less responsible set of 
public agents, who have power to approach the people by an 
indirect and stealthy taxation, there is reason to fear that prodi- 
gality will soon supersede those characteristics which have thus 
far made us look wit! so much pride and confidence to the State 
Governments as the main-stay of our union and liberties. The 
State legislatures, instead of studying to restrict their State ex- 
penditures to the smallest possible sum, will claim credit for their 
profusion, and harass the General Government for increased sup- 
plies. Practically. there would soon be but one taxing power, 
and that vested in a body of men far removed from the people, in 
which the farming and mechanic interests would scarcely be rep- 
resented. ‘The States would gradually lose their purity as well as 
their independence ; they would not dare to murmur at the pro- 
ceedings of the General Government, lest they should lose their 
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supplies; all would be merged in a practical consolidation, ce- 
mented by wide-spread corruption, which could only be eradicated 
by one of those bloody revolutions which occasionally overthrow 
the despotic systems of the old world. 

In all the other aspects in which I have been able to look at 
the effect of such a principle of distribution upon the best interests 
of the country, | can see nothing to compensate for the disad- 
vantages to which [ have adverted. If we consider the protec- 
tive duties, which are, in a great degree, the source of the surplus 
revenue, beneficial to one section of the Union and prejudicial to 
another, there is no corrective for the evil in such a plan of distri- 
bution. On the contrary, there is reason to fear that all the com- 
plaints which have sprung from this cause would be aggravated. 
Every one must be sensible that a distribution of the surplus must 
beget a disposition to cherish the means which create it; and any 
sysicii, therefore, into which it enters, must have a powerful ten- 
de: y to increase rather than diminish the tariff. If it were even 
admitted that the advantages of such a system could be made 
equal to all the sections of the Union, the reasons already so 
urgently calling for a reduction ef the revenue would, nevertheless, 
lose none of their force; for it will always be improbable that an 
intelligent and virtuous community can consent to raise a surplus 
for the mere purpose of dividing it, diminished as it must inevitably 
be by the expenses of the various machinery necessary to the 
process. 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the difficulties 
which have been mentioned is, to collect only revenue enough to 
meet the wants of the Government, and let the people keep the 
balance of their property in their own hands, to be used for their 
own profit. Each State will then support its own Government, 
and contribute its due share towards the support of the General 
Government. There would be no surplus to cramp and lessen 
the resources of individual wealth and enterprise, and the banks 
would be left to their ordinary means. Whatever agitations and 
fluctuations might arise from our unfirtunate paper system, they 
could never be attributed, justly or unjustly, to the action of the 
Federal Government. There would be some guaranty that the 
spirit of wild speculation, which secks to convert the surplus 
revenue into banking capital, would be effectually checked, and 
that the scenes of demoralization which are now so prevalent 
through the land would disappear. 

Without desiring to conceal that the experience and observa- 
tion of the last two years have operated a partial change in my 
views upon this interesting subject, it is neverthcless regretted that 


the suggestions made by me, in my annual messages of 1-29 and 
1-30, have been greatly misunderstood. At that time, the great 
struggle was begun agaist that latitudinarian construction of the 
Constitution which authorizes the unlimited appropriation of the 
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revenues of the Union to internal improvements within the States, 
tending to invest in the hands, and place under the control, of the 
General Government, all the principal roads and canals of the 
country, in violation of State rights, and in derogation of State 
authority. At the same time, the cond.tion of the manufacturing 
interest was such, as to create an apprehension that the duties on 
imports could not, without extensive mischief, be reduced in season 
to prevent the accumulation of a cousiderable surplus after the 
payment of the national debt. In view of the dangers of such a 
surplus, and in preference to its application to internal improve- 
ments, in derogation of the rights and powers of the States, the 
suggestion of an amendment of the constitution, to authorize its 
distribution, was made. 

It was an alternative for what were deemed greater evils—a 
temporary resort to relieve an over-burdened Treasury, until the 
Government could, without a sudden and destructive revulsion in 
the business of the country, gradually return to the just principle of 
raising no more revenue from the people, in taxes, than is neces. 
sary for its economical support. Even that alternative was not 
spoken of but in connection with an amendment of the constitution. 
No temporary inconvenience can justify the exercise of a prohibited 
power, or a power not granted by that instrument; and it was 
from a conviction that the power to distribute even a temporary 
surplus of revenue is of that character, that it was suggested only 
in connection with an appeal to the source of all legal power in the 
General Government, the States which have established it. No 
such appeal has been taken, and, in my opinion, a distribution of 
the surplus revenue by Congress, either to the States or the people, 
is tobe considered among the prohibitions of the constitution. As 
already intimated, my views have undergone a change, so far as 
to be convinced that no alteration of the constitution in this respect 
is wise or expedient. The influence of an accumulating surplus 
upon the legislation of the General Government and the States, its 
effect upon the credit system of the country, producing dangerous 
extensions and ruinous contractions, fluctuations in the price of 
property, rash speculation, idleness, extravagance, and a deterio- 
ration of morals, have taught us the important lesson, that any 
transient mischief which may attend the reduction of our revenue 
to the wants of our Government, is to be borne in preference to an 
overflowing ‘Treasury. 

I beg leave to cull your attention to another subject intimately 
associated with the preceding one—the currency of the couutry. 

It is apparent from the whole context of the constitution, as 
well as the history of the times which gave birth to it, that it was 
the purpose of the convention to establish a currency consisting of 
the precious metals. ‘These, from their peculiar properties, which 
rendered them the standard of value in all other countries, were 
adopted in this, as well to establish its commercial standard, in 
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reference to foreign countrics, by a permanent rule, as to exclude 
the use of a mutable medium of exchange, such as of certain agri. 
cultural commodities, recognized by the statutes of some States as 
a tender for debts, or the still more pernicious expediency of a pa- 
percurrency. ‘The last, from the experience of the evils of the is- 
sues of paper during the revolution, had become so justly obnoxious 
as not only to suggest the clause in the constitution forbidding the 
emission of bills of credit by the States, but also to produce that 
vote in the convention which negatived the proposition to grant 
power to Congress to charter corporations ; a proposition well un- 
derstuod at the time, as intended to authorize the establishment ofa 
national bank, which was to issue a currency of bank notes, on a 
capital to be created to some extent out of Government stocks, Al- 
though this proposition was refused by a direet vote of the conven. 
tion, the object was afterwards in ellect obtained, by its ingenious 
advocates, through a strained construction of the constitution. 
The debts of the revolution were founded, at prices which formed 
no equivalent, compared with the nominal amount of the stock, 
and under circumstances which exposed the motives of some of 
those who participated in the passage of the act, to distrust. 

The facts that the value of the stock was greatly enhanced by 
the creation of the bank, that it was well understood that such 
would be the case, and that some of the advocates of the measure 
were largely benefited by it, belong to the history of the times, and 
are well calculated to diminish the respect which might otherwise 
have been due to the action of the Congress which created the in- 
stitution. 

On the establishment of a national bank, it became the interest 
of its creditors that gold should be superseded by the paper of the 
bank as a general currency. A value was soon attached to the 
gold coins which made their exportation to foreign countries, as a 
mereantile commodity, more profitable than their retention and 
use at home as money. It followed as a matter of course, if not 
designe d by those who established the bank, that the bank be came, 
in effect, a substitute for the mint of the United States. 

Such was the origin of a national bank currency, and such the 
beginning of those difficulties which now appear in the excessive 
issues of the banks incorporated by the various States. 

Although it may not be possible, by any legislative means within 
our power, to change at once the system that has thus been intro. 
duced, and has received the acquiescence of all portions of the coun- 
try, it is certainly our duty to do all that is consistent with our 
constitutional obligations, in preventing the mischiefs which are 
threatened by its undue extension, ‘That the efforts of the fathers 
of our Government to guard ugauinst it by a coustitutional provision 
were founded ov an imtimate knowledge of the subject, has been 
frequently attested by the bitter experience of the country. The 
same causes which led them to refuse their sanction to a power 
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authorizing the establishment of incorporations for banking pur- 
poses, now exist ina much stronger degree to urge us to exert the 
utmost vigilance in calling into action the means necessary to cor- 
rect the evils resulting from the unfortunate exercise of the power, 
and it is to be hoped that the opportunity for effecting this great 
good will be improved before the country witnesses new scenes of 
embarrassment and distress. 

Variableness must ever be characteristic of a currency, of 
which the precious metals are not the chief ingredient, or which 
can be expanded or contracted without regard to the principles 
that regulate the value of those metals as a standard in the gene- 
ral trade of the world. With us, bank issues constitute such a cur- 
rency, and must ever do so until they are made dependant on those 
Just proportions of gold and silver, as a circulating medium, which 
experience has proved to be necessary, not only in this, but in all 
other commercial countries. Where those proportions are not in- 
fused into the circulation, and de not control it, it is manifest that 
prices must vary according to the tide of bank issues, and the value 
and stability of property must stand exposed to all the uncertainty 
which attends the administration of institutions that are constantly 
liable to the temptation of an interest distinct from that of the com- 
munity in which they are established. 

The progress of an expansion, or rather a depreciation of the 
currency, by excessive bank issues, is always attended by a loss 
to the laboring classes. ‘This portion of the community have nei- 
ther time nor opportunity to watch the ebbs and flows of the money 
market Engaged from day to day in their useful toils, they do 
not perceive, that although their wages are nominaily the same, or 
even somewhat higher, they are greatly reduced, in fact, by the 
rapid increase of a spurious currency, which, as it appears to make 
money abound, they are at first inclined to consider a blessing. It 
is not so with the speculator, by whom this operation is better un- 
derstood, and is made to contribute to his advantage. It is not until 
the prices of the necessaries of life become so dear that the labor- 
ing classes cannot supply their wants out of their wages, that the 
wages rise, and gradually reach a justly proportioned rate to that of 
the products of their!abor. When thus, by the depreciation in con- 
sequence of the quantity of paper in circulation, wages as well as 
prices become exorbitant, it is soon found that the whole effect of 
the adulteration is a tariff on our home industry for the benefit of 
the countries where gold and silver circulate and maintain unifor- 
mity and moderation in prices. It is then perceived that the en- 
hancement of the price of land and labor produce a corresponding 
increase in the price of products, until these products do not sustain 
a competition with similar ones in other countries, and thus both 
manufactured and agricultural productions cease to bear exportation 
from the country ol the spurious currency, because they cannot be 
sold for cost. ‘This is the process by which specie is banished by 
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the paper of the banks. Their vaults are soon exhausted to pay 
for foreign commodities ; the next step is a stoppage of specie pay- 
ment—a total degradation of paper as a currency—unusual de- 
pression of prices, the ruin of debtors, and the accumulation of pro- 
perty in the hands of creditors and cautious capitalists. 

It was in view of these evils, together with the dangerous power 
wielded by the Bank of the United States, and its repugnance to 
our constitution, that I was induced to exert the power conferred 
upon me by the American people, to prevent the continuance of that 
institution. But, although various dangers to our republican in- 
stitutions have been obviated by the failure of that bank to extort 
from the Government a renewal of its charter, it is obvious that 
little has been accomplished, except a salutary change of public 
opinion, towards restoring to the country the sound currency pro- 
vided for in the constitution. In the acts of several of the States 
prohibiting the circulation of small notes and the auxiliary enact- 
ments of Congress at the last session, forbidding their reception or 
payment on public account, the true policy of the country has been 
advanced, and a larger portion of the precious metals infused into 
our circulating medium. ‘These measures will probably be fol- 
lowed up in due time by the enactment of State laws, banishing 
from circulation bank notes of still higher denominations, and the 
object may be materially promoted by further acts of Congress, for. 
bidding the employment, as fiscal agents, of such banks as continue 
to issue notes of low denominations, and throw impediments in the 
way of the circulation of gold and silver. 

The effects of an extension of bank credits and over-issues of 
bank paper, have been strikingly illustrated in the sales of the 
public lands. From the returns made by the various Registers 
and Receivers in the early part of last summer, it was perceived 
that the receipts arising from the sales of the public lands were 
increasing to an unprecedented amount. In effect, however, these 
receipts amounted to nothing more than credits in bank. The 
banks lent out their notes to speculators ; they were paid to the 
Receivers, and immediately returned to the banks, to be lent out 
again and again, being mere instruments to transfer to speculators 
the most valuable public land, and pay the Government by a cre- 
dit on the books of the banks. ‘Those credits on the books of 
some of the western banks, usually called deposites, were aiready 
greatly beyond their immediate means of payment, and were 
rapidly increasing. Indeed, each speculation furnished means for 
another ; for no sooner had one individual or company paid in the 
notes, than they were immediately lent to another for a like pur- 
pose ; and the banks were extending their business and_ their 
issues so largely, as to alarm considerate men, and render it doubt- 
ful whether these banks credits, if permitted to accumulate, would 
ultimately be of the least value to the Government. ‘The spirit of 
expansion and speculation was not confined to the deposite banks, 
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but pervaded the whole multitude of banks throughout the Union, 
and was giving rise to new institutions to aggravate the evil. 

The safety of the public funds, and the interest of the people, 
generally, required that these operations should be checked ; and 
it became the duty of every branch of the General and State Go. 
vernments to adopt all legitimate and proper means to produce 
that salutary effect. Under this view of my duty, I directed the 
issuing of the order which will be laid befere you by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, requiring payment for the public lands sold 
to be made in specie, with an exception until the fifteenth of the 
present month in favor of actual settlers. This measure has pro- 
duced many salutary consequences. It checked the career of the 
western banks, and gave them additional strength in anticipation 
of the pressure which has since pervaded our eastern, as well as 
the European commercial cities. By preventing the extension of 
the credit system, it measurably cut off the means of speculation, 
and retarded its progress in monopolizing the most valuable of the 
public lands. It has tended to save the new States from a non- 
resident proprictorship, one of the greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of a new country, and the prosperity of an old one. 
It has tended to keep open the public lands for entry by emigrants, 
at Government prices, instead of their being compelled to purchase 
of speculators at double or treble prices. And it is conveying 
into the interior large sums ia silver and gold, there to enter per- 
manently into the currency of the country, and place it on a firmer 
foundation. It is confidently believed that the country will find, 
in the motives which induced that order, and the happy conse- 
quenecs which will have ensued, much to commend, and nothing 
to condemn. 

It remains for Congress, if they approve the policy which dic. 
tated this order, to follow it up in its various bearings. Much 
good, in my judgment, would be produced by prohibiting sales of 
the public lands, except to actual settlers, at a reasonable reduc- 
tion of price, and to limit the quantity which shail be sold to them. 
Although it is believed the General Government never ought to 
reccive any thing but the constitutional currency in exchange for 
the public lands, that point would be of less importance if the lands 
were sold for immediate settlement and cultivation. Indeed, there is 
scarecly a mischief arising out of our present land system, includ- 
ing the accumulating surplus of revenue, which would not be reme- 
died at once by a restriction on land sales to actual settlers, and 
it promises other advantages to the country in general, and to the 
new States in particular, which cannot fail to receive the most 
profound consideration of Cougress. 

Experience continues to realize the expectations entertained as 
to the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties of fiscal 
ageuts for the Government, ut the time of the removal of the de- 
posites. It was alleged by the advocates of the Bank of the 
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United States that the State Banks, whatever might be the regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department, could not make the transfers 
required by the Government, or negotiate the domestic exchanges 
of the country. It is now well ascertained that the real domestic 
exchanges, performed through discounts, by the United States Bank 
and its twenty-five branches, were at least one-third less than 
those of the deposite banks for an equal period of time ; and if a 
comparison be instituted between the amounts of service rendered 
by these institutions, on the broader basis which has been used by 
the advocates of the United States Bank, in estimating what they 
consider the domestic exchanges transacted by it, the result will 
be still more favorable to the deposite banks. 

The whole amcunt of public money transferred by the Bank 
of the United States in 1832, was $16,000,000. ‘The amount 
transferred and actually paid by the deposite banks in the year 
ending the first of October last, was $39,319,899 ; the amount 
transferred and paid between that period and the 6th of November, 
was ¥5,399,000 ; and the amount of transfer warrants outstanding 
on that day, was $14,450,000 ; making an aggregate of $59,168,- 
894. These enormous sums of money first mentioned have been 
transferred with the greatest promptitude and regularity ; and the 
rates at which the exchanges have been negotiated previously to 
the passage of the deposite act, were generally below those 
charged by the Bank of the United States. Independently of 
these services, which are far greater than those rendered by the 
United States Bunk and its twenty-five branches, a number of the 
deposite banks have with a commendable zcal to aid in the im- 
provement of the currency, imported from abroad, at their own 
expense, large sums of the precious metals for coinage and 
circulation. 

In the same manner have nearly all the predictions turned out 
in respect to the effect of the removal of the deposites—a_ step 
unquestionably necessary to prevent the evils which it was fore. 
seen the bank itself would endeavor to create in a final struggle to 
procure a renewal of its charter. It may be thus, too, in some 
degree, with the further steps which may be taken to prevent the 
excessive issue of other bank paper; but it is to be hoped that 
nothing will now deter the Federal and State authorities from the 
firm and vigorous performance of their duties to themselves and to 
the people in this respect. 

In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government, 
your particular attention is invited to those articles which consti. 
tute the necessaries of life. ‘The duty on salt was laid as a war 
tax, and was no doubt continued to assist in providing for the pay- 
ment of the war debt. ‘There is no article, the release of which 
from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially. To 
this may be added all kinds of fuel and provisions, Justice and 
benevolence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from 
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burdens which are not necessary to the support of our Govern- 
ment, and tend only to increase the wants of the destitute. 

It will be seen by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the accompanying documents, that the Bank of the United 
States has made no payment on account of the stock held by the 
Government in that institution, although urged to pay any portion 
which might suit its convenience, and that it has given no infor- 
mation when payment may be expected. Nor, although repeat- 
edly requested, has it furnished the information in relation to its 
condition which Congress authorized the Secretary to collect at 
their last session. Such measures as are within the power of the 
Executive have been taken to ascertain the value of the stock, and 
procure the payment as early as possible. 

The conduct and present condition of that bank, and the great 
amount of capital vested in it by the United States, require your 
careful attention. Its charter expired on the third day of March 
last, and it has now no power but that given in the 21st section, 
“to use the corporate name, style, and capacity, for the purpose 
of suits for the final settlement and liquidation of the affairs and 
accounts of the corporation, and for the sale and disposition of 
their estate, real, personal, and mixed, but not for any other pur- 
pose, or in any other manner whatsoever, nor for a period exceed- 
ing two years alter the expiration of the said term of incorpora- 
tion.” Before the expiration of the charter, the stockholders of 
the bank obtained an act ef incorporation from the legisla:ure of 
Pennsylvania, excluding only the United States. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to wind up their concerns and pay over to the United 
States the amount due on account of the stock held by them, the 
President and Directors of the old bank appear to have transferred 
the books, papers, notes, obligations, and most or all of its pro. 
perty, to this new corporation, which entered upon business as a 
continuation of the old concern. Amongst other acts of question. 
able validity, the notes of the expired corporation are known to 
have been used as its own, and again put in circulation. That 
the old bank had no right to issue or re-issue its notes after the 
expiration of its charter, cannot be denied and that it could not 
confer any such right on its substitute, any more than exercise it 
itself, is equally plain. In law and honesty, the notes of the Bank 
in circulation, at the expiration of its charter, should have been 
called in by public advertisement, paid up as presented, and toge- 
ther with those on hand, canceled and destroyed. Their re-issue 
is sanctioned by no law, and warranted by no necessity. If the 
United States be responsible in their stock for the payment of 
these notes, their re-issue by the new corporation, for their own 
profit, is a fra:d on the Government. If the United States is not 
respousible, then there is no legal responsibility in any quarter, 
and it is a fraud on the country. They are the redeemed notes of 
a dissolved partnership, but, contrary to the wishes of the retiring 
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partner, and without his consent, are again re-issued and cir- 
culated. 

It is the high and peculiar duty of Congress to deci’e whether 
any further legislation be necessary for the security of the large 
amount of public property now held, and in use by the new bank, 
and for vindicating the rights of the Government, and compelling 
a speedy and honest settlement with all the creditors of the old 
bank, public and private, or whether the subject shall be left to 
the power now possessed by the Executive and Judiciary. It 
rernains to be seen whether the persons, who, as managers of the 
old bank, undertook to control the Government, retained the pub- 
lic dividends, shut their doors upon a committee of the House of 
Representatives, and filled the country with panic to accomplish 
their own sinister objects, may now, as managers of a new bank, 
continue with impunity to flood the country with a spurious cur- 
rency, use the seven millions of Government stock for their own 
profit, and refuse to the United States all information as to the pre- 
sent condition of their own property, and the prospect of recover- 
ing it into their own possession. 

The lessons taught by the Bank of the United States cannot 
well be lost upon the American people. They will take care never 
again to place so tremendous a power !n irresponsible hands ; and 
it will be fortunate if they seriously consider the consequences 
which are likely to result on a smaller scale from the facility with 
which corporate powers are granted by their State Governments. 

It is believed that the law of the last session, regulating the 
deposite banks, operates onerously and unjustly upon them in many 
respects ; and it is hoped that Congress, on proper representations, 
will adopt the modifications which are necessary to prevent this 
consequence. 

The report of the Secretary of War ad interim, and the accom- 
panying documents, all which are herewith laid before you, will 
give you a full view of the diversified and important operations of 
that department during the past year. 

The military movements rendered necessary by the aggres- 
sions of the hostile portions of the Seminole and Creek tribes of 
Indians, and by other circumstances, have required the active em- 
ployment of nearly our whole regular force, including the marine 
corps, and of large bodies of militia and volunteers. With all these 
events, so far as they were known at the seat of Government 
before the termination of your last session, you are already ac- 
quainted ; and it is therefore only needful in this place to lay 
before you a brief summary of what has since occurred. 

The war with the Seminoles during the summer, was, on our 
part, chiefly confined to the protection of our frontier settlements 
from the incursions of the enemy ; and as a necessary and im. 
portant means for the accomplishment of that end, to the mainte. 
nance of the posts previously established. In the course of this 
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duty, several actions took place, in which the bravery and disci- 
pline of both officers and men were conspicuously displayed, and 
which I have deemed it proper to notice, in respect to the former, 
by the granting of brevet rank for gallant services in the field. 
But as the force of the Indians was not so far weakened by these 
partial successes as to lead them to submit, and as their savage 
inroads were frequently repeated, early measures were taken for 
placing at the disposal of Governor Call, who, as commander.in. 
chief of the territorial militia, had been temporarily invested with 
the command, an ample force, for the purpose of resuming offen- 
sive operations, in the most efficient manner, so soon as the season 
should permit. Major General Jesup was also directed, on the 
conclusion of his duties in the Creek country, to repair to Florida, 
and assume the command. 

The result of the first movement made by the forces under the 
direction of Governor Call, in October last, as detailed in the ac- 
companying papers, excited much surprise and disappointment. 
A tull explanation has been required of the causes which led to the 
failure of that movement, but has not yet been received. In the 
mean time, as it was feared that the health of Governor Call, who 
was understood to have suffered much from sickness, might not be 
adequate to the crisis, and as Major General Jesup was known to 
have reached Florida, t\.at officer was directed to assume the com. 
mand, and to prosecute all needful operations with the utmost 
promptitude and vigor. From the force at his disposal, and the 
dispositions he has made, and is instructed to make, ana from the 
very efficient measures which it is since ascertained have been 
taken by Governor Call, there is reason to hope that they will soon 
be enabled to reduce the enemy to subjection. In the mean time, 
as you will perceive from the report of the Secretary, there is 
urgent necessity for further appropriations to suppress these hos- 
tilities. 

Ilappily for the interests of humanity, the hostilities with the 
Creeks were brought to a close soon after your adjournment, with- 
out that effusion of blood which at one time was apprehended as 
inevitable. ‘The unconditional submission of the hostile party, 
was followed by their speedy removal to the country assigned 
them west of the Mississippi. The inquiry as to alleged frauds in 
the purchase of the reservations of these [ndians, and the causes 
of their hostilities, requested by the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the Ist of July last, to be made by the Presi- 
dent, is now going on, through the agency of commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Their report may be expected during 
your present session. 

The difficulties apprehended in the Cherokee country have 
been prevented, and the peace and safety of that region and its 
vicinity effectually secured, by the timely measures taken by the 
War Department, and still continued. 
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The discretionary authority given to Gen. Gaines to cross the 
Sabine, and to occupy a position as far west as Nacogdoches, in 
case he should deem such a step ne :essary to the protection of the 
frontier, and to the fulfillment of the stipulations contained in our 
treaty with Mexico, and the movement subsequently made by that 
officer, have been alluced to in a former part of this message. 
At the date of the latest intelligence from Nacogdoches, our troops 
were yet at that station; but the officer who has succeeded Gen. 
Gaines has recently been advised, that, from the facts known at 
the seat of Government, there would seem to be no adequate cause 
for any longer maintaining that position; and he was accordingly 
instructed, in case the troops were not already withdrawn under 
the discretionary powers before possessed by him, to give the 
requisite orders for that purpose, on the receipt of the instructions, 
unless he shall then have in his possession such information as 
shall satisfy him that the maintenance of the post is essential to the 
protection of our frontiers, and to the due execution of our treaty 
stipulations, as previously explained to him. 

Whilst the necessities existing during the present year, for the 
service of our militia and volunteers, have furnished new proofs 
of the patriotism of our f-llow-citizens, they have also strongly 
illustrated the importance of an increase in the rank and file of the 
regular army. The views of this subject, submitted by the Secre- 
tary of War, in his report, meet my entire concurrence, and are 
earnestly commended to the deliberate attention of Congress. In 
this connection it is also proper to remind you, that the defects in 
our present militia system are every day rendered more apparent. 
The duty of making further provision by law, for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining, thisarm of defence, has been so repeatedly pre- 
sented toCongress by myself and my predecessors, that | deem it suf 
ficient, on this occasion, to refer to the last annual message and to 
former Executive communications, in which the subject has been 
discussed. 

It appears from the reports of the officers charged with mus- 
tering into service the volunteers called for under the act of Con. 
gress of the last session, that more presented themselves at the piace 
of rendezvous in Tennessee, than were sufficient to meet the requi- 
sition which had been made by the Secretary of War upon the Go. 
vernor of that State. This was occasioned by the omission of the 
Governor to apportion the requisition to the different regimeats of 
militia, so as to obtain the proper number of troops, and no more. 
It seems but just to the patriotic citizens who repaired to the gene. 
ral rendezvous, under circumstances authorizing them to believe 
that their services were needed, and would be accepted, that the 
expenses incurred by them, while absent from their homes, should 
be paid by the Government. I accordingly recommend that a 
law to this effect be passed by Congress giving them a compensa. 
tien which will cover their expenses on their march to and from 
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the place of rendezvous, and while there ; in connection with which 
it will also be proper to make provision for such other equitable 
claims, growing out of the service of the militia, as may not be 
embraced in the existing laws. 

On the unexpected breaking out of hostilities in Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia, it became necessary in some cases, to take 
the property of individuals for public use. Provision should be 
made by law for indemnifying the owners; and I would also re- 
spectiully suggest, whether some provision may not be made, con- 
sistently with the principles of our Government, for the relief of the 
sufferers by Indian depredations, or by the operations of our own 
troops. 

No time was lost, after the making of the requisite appropria- 
tions, in resuming the great national work of completing the unfin- 
ished fortifications on our seaboard, and of placing them in a pro- 
per state of defence. In consequence, however, of the very late 
day at which those bills were passed, but little progress could be 
made during the season which has just closed. A very large 
amount of the moneys granted at your last session, accordingly, re- 
mains unexpended ; but as the work will be again resumed at the 
earliest moment in the coming spring, the balance of the existing 
appropriations, and in several cases which will be laid before you 
with the proper estimates, further sums of the like objects, may be 
usefully expended during the next year. 

The recommendation of an increase in the Engineer corps, and 
for a re-organization of the Topographical corps, submitted to you 
in my last annual message, derive additional strength from the 
great embarrassments experienced during the present year, in those 
branches of the service, and under which they are now suffering. 
Several of the most important surveys and constructions directed 
by recent laws have been suspended, in consequence of the want of 
adequate force in these corps. 

The like observations may be applied to the Ordnance corps, 
and to the General Staff, the operations of which, as they are or- 
ganized, must either be frequently interrupted, or performed by offi- 
cers taken from the line of the army, to the great prejudice of the 
service. 

Fora general view of the condition of the Military Academy, 
and of other branches of the military service, not already noticed, 
as well as for fuller illustrations of those which have been mention- 
ed, 1 refer you tothe accompanying documents; and among the 
various proposals contained therein, for legislative action, | would 
particularly notice the suggestion of the Secretary of War, for 
the revision of the pay of the army, as entitled to your favorable 
regard. 

The national policy, founded alike in interest and in humanity, 
so long and so steadily pursued by this Government, for the remo- 
val of the Indian tribes originally settled on this side of the Missis- 
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sippi to the west of that river, may be said to have been consummat- 
ed by the conclusion of the late treaty with the Cherokees. The 
measures taken in the execution of that treaty, and in relation to 
our Indian affairs generally, will fully appear by referring to the 
accompanying papers. Without dwelling on the numerous and 
important topics embraced in them, | again invite your attention to 
the importance of providing a well digested and comprehensive 
system for the protection, supervision and improvement of the va- 
rious tribes now planted in the Indian country. The suggestions 
submitted by the Commissioners of the Indian Affairs, and enfore- 
ed by the Secretary, on this subject, and also in regard to the esta- 
blishment of additional military posts in the Indian country, are en- 
titled to your profound consideration. Both measures are neces- 
sary, for the double purpose of protecting the Indians from intestine 
war, and in other respects complying with our engagements to them, 
and of securing our western frontier against incursions which other- 
wise wiil assuredly be made on it. ‘The best hopes of hurnanity in 
regard to the aboriginal race, the welfare of our rapidly extending 
settlements, and the honor of the United States are all deeply in- 
volved in the relations existing between this Government and the 
emigrating tribes. I trust, therefore, that the various matters sub- 
mitted inthe accompanying documents, in respect to those relations, 
will receive your early and mature deliberation; and that it may 
issue in the adoption of legislative measures adapted to the circum. 
stances and duties of the present crisis. 

You are relerred to the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for a satisfactory view of the operations of the department under 
his charge, during the present year. In the construction of ves. 
sels at the different navy yards, and in the empluyment of our 
ships and squadrons at sea, that branch of the service has been ac- 
tively and usefully employed. While the situation of our come 
mercial interests in the West Indies required a greater number 
than usual of armed vessels to be kept on that station, it is grati- 
fying to perceive that the protection due to our commerce in other 
quarters of the worid, has not proved insufficient. Every effort 
has been made to facilitate the equipment of the exploring expe- 
dition authorized by the act of the last session, but all the prepa. 
ration necessary te enable it to sail has not yet been completed. 
No mews will be spared by the Government to fit out the expedi- 
tion on a scale corresponding with the liberal appropriations for 
the purpose, and with the elevated character of the objects which 
are to be effected by it. 

I beg leave to renew the recommendation made in my last an- 
nual message respecting the enlistment of boys in our naval ser- 
vice, and to urge upon your attention the necessity of further ap. 
propriation to increase the number of ships afloat, and to enlarge 
generally the capacity and force of the navy. The increase of 
our commerce, and our position in regard to the other powers of 
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the world, will always make it our policy and interest to cherish 
the great naval resources of our country. 

The report of the Postmaster General presents a gratifying 
picture of the condition of the Post Office Department. Its reve- 
nues, for the year ending the 30th of June last, were $3,398,. 
455 19, showin « an increase of revenue, over that of the preceding 
year, of $404,878 53, or more than 13 per cent. _ Its expenditures 
for the same year were $2,755,623 76, exhibiting a surplus of 
$642,831 43. The department has been redeemed from embar.- 
rassment and debt; has accumulated a surplus exceeding halfa 
million of dollars; has largely extended, and is preparing still 
farther to extend, the mail service; and recommends a reduction 
of postages equal to about twenty per cent. It is practising upon 
the great principle which should control every branch of our 
Government, of rendering to the public the greatest good possible, 
with the least possible taxation to the people. 

The scale of postages, suggested by the Postmaster General, 
recommends itself, not only by the reduction it proposes, but by the 
simplicity of its arrangement, its conformity with the Federal 
currency, and the improvement it will introduce into the accounts 
of the depariment and its agents. 

Your particular attention is invited to the subject of mail con. 
tracts with rail-road companies, The present laws providing for 
the making of contracts are based upon the presumption that com. 
petition among bidders will secure the service at a fair price. But 
on most of the rail-road lines, there is no competition in that kind 
of transportation, and advertising is therefore useless. No con- 
tract can now be made with them except such as shall be negotiated 
before the time of offering or afterwards, and the power of the Post. 
master General to pay them high prices is, practically, without 
limitation. It would bea relief to him, and no doubt would conduce 
to the public interest, to prescribe by law some equitable basis upon 
which such contracts shall rest, and restrict him by a fixed rule of 
allowance. Under a liberal act of that sort, he would undoubt.- 
edly be able to secure the services of most of the rail-road compa- 
nics, and the interest of the department would be thus advanced. 

The correspondence between the people of the United States 
and the European nations, and particularly with the British 
islands, has become very extensive, and requires the interposition 
of Congress to give it security. No obstacle is perceived to an 
interchange of mails between New-York and Liverpool, or other 
foreign ports, as proposed by the Postmaster General. On the 
contrary, it promises, by the security it will affurd, to facilitate 
commercial transactions, and give rise to an enlarged intercourse 
among the people of different nations, which cannot but have a 
happy effect. Through the city of New-York, most of the cor. 
respondence between the Canadas and Europe is now carried on, 
and urgent representations have been received from the head of 
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the Provincial Post Office, asking the interposition of the United 
States to guard it from the accidents and losses to which it is now 
subjected. Some legislation appears to be called for, as well by 
our own interest, as by comity to the adjoining British Provinces. 

The expediency of providing a fire-proof building for the im- 
portant books and papers of the Post Office Department is worthy 
of consideration. In the present condition of our Treasury, it is 
neither necessary nor wise to leave essential public interests ex- 
posed to so much danger, when they can so readily be made 
secure. There are weighty considerations in the location of a new 
building for that department, in favor of placing it near the other 
Executive buildings. 

The important subjects of a survey of the coast, and the man- 
ufacture of a standard of weights and measures for the different 
custom-louses, have been in progress for some years, under the 
general direction of the Executive, and the immediate superintend- 
ence of a gentlemen possessing high scientific attainments. At the 
last session of Congress, the making of a set of weights and mea- 
sures for each State in the Union, was added to the others by a 
joint resolution. 

The care and correspondence, as to all these subjects, have 
been devolved on the Treasury Department during the last year. 
A special report from the Secretary of the Treasury will soon be 
communicated to Congress, which will show what has been ac- 
complished as to the whole—the number and compensation of the 
persons now employed in those duties, and the progress expected 
to be made during the ensuing year—with a copy of the various 
correspondence deemed necessary to throw light on the subjects 
which seem to require additional legislation. Claims have been 
made for retrospective allowances in benalf of the superintendent 
and some of his assistants, which I did not feel justified in grant- 
ing; other claims have been made for large increases in com- 
pensation, which under all the circumstances of the several cases, 
I declined making without the express sanction of Congress. In 
order to obtain that sanction, the subject was, at the last session, 
on my suggestion, and by request of the immediate superintendent, 
submitted by the Treasury Department to the Committee of Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives. But no legislative action 
having taken place, the early attention of Congress is now invited 
to the enactment of some express and detailed provisions in rela- 
tion to the various claims made for the past, and to the compen- 
sation and allowances deemed proper for the future. 

It is further respectfully recommended, that, such being the 
inconvenience of attention to these duties by the Chief Magistrate, 
and such the great pressure of business on the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the general supervision of the coast survey, and the comple- 
tion of the weights and measures, if the works are kept united, 
should be devolved on a board of officers, organized specially 
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for that purpose, or on the Navy Board attached to the Navy 
Department. 

All my experience and reflection confirm the conviction I have 
so often expressed to Congress in favor of an amendment of the 
Constitution which will prevent, in any event, the election of the 
President and Vice President of the United States devolving on the 
House of Representatives and the Senate; and | therefore beg 
leave to solicit your attention to the subject. ‘There were various 
other suggestions in my last annual message not acted upon, par- 
ticularly that relating to the want of uniformity in the laws of the 
District of Columbia, that are deemed worthy of vour favorable 
consideration. 

Betore concluding this paper, I think it due to the various ex- 
ecutive departments to bear testimony to their prosperous condi- 
tion, and to the ability and integrity with which they have been 
conducted. It has been my aim to enforce in all of them a vigi- 
lant and faithful discharge of the public business; and it is grati- 
fying to me to believe that there is no just cause of complaint from 
any quarter, at the manner in which they have fulfilled the objects 
of their creation. 

Having now finished the observations deemed proper on this, 
the last occasion I shall have of communicating with the two 
Houses of Congress at their meeting, I cannot omit an expression 
of the gratitude which is due to the great body of my fellow-citi- 
zens, in whose partiality and indulgence I have found encourage- 
ment and support in the many difficult and trying scenes through 
which it has been my lot to pass during my public career. 
Though deeply sensible that my exertions have not been crowned 
with a success corresponding to the degree of favor bestowed upon 
me, I am sure that they will be considered as having been directed 
by an earnest desire to promote the good of my country: and I am 
consoled by the persuasion that whatever errors have been com- 
mitted, will find a corrective in the intelligence and patriotism of 
those who will succeed us. All that has occurred during my ad- 
ministration is calculated to, inspire me with increased confidence 
in the stability of our institutions ; and should | be spared to enter 
upon that retirement which is so suitable to my age and infirm 
health, and so much desired by me in other respects, I shall not 
cease to invoke that beneficent Being, to whose providence we are 
already so signally indebted, for the continuance of his blessings 


on our beloved country. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
WasHInGTon, Sth December, 1836. 
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STATEMENT of distribution of surplus revenue of $30,000,000 among the 
several States, agreeably to the number of electoral votes for President, and 
according to the constitutional mode of direct taxation, by representative 
population, and the differences arising from those two modes of distribution, 
as per census of 1830. 
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REPORT 


OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Navy Department, Dec. 3, 1836. 


To the President of the United States : 


Str—In presenting for your consideration at this time the con- 
dition of our navy for the past year, I am enabled to assure you 
that, since my report of the 5th of December last, there has been 
an increased activity in the construction and equipment of vessels 
at our navy yards, and in the movements of our ships and squad- 
rons at sea and on foreign stations. 

The Columbia, a frigate of the first class, has been finished, 
launched, and nearly completed for sea. 

The brigs Dolphin and Porpoise have been built, launched, 
and fitted for sea. 

The frigate Macedonian, of the second class, has been finish- 
ed, launched and equipped for sea; and she is now receiving her 
crew, as the ship of the commanding officer of the South Sea ex.- 
ploring expedition. 

The two barques, Pioneer and Consort, and schooner Pilot, 
have been built, launched, and so far equipped, as to be ready for 
receiving their crews. 

The store-ship Relief has been finished, launched, and equip- 
ped, and is now receiving her stores. 

The repairs of the ship of the line North Carolina have been 
completed and she is equipped and fitted for sea, and is now under 
sailing orders for the Pacific station. 

The repairs of the razee Independence have been completed, 
and she is now nearly equipped for sea. 

The ship of the line Delaware has been placed in dry dock, 
and her repairs commenced. 

The ship of the line Columbus has also been put into dry deck, 
and her repairs commenced. 

The repairs of the ship of the line Ohio have been commenc- 
ed and considerably advanced. 

The repairs of the sloops of war Falmouth and Fairfield have 
been completed. 
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The slong of war N tchez, and schooner Grampus, have 
been repaired and equipped for sea. 

The labor upon the ship of the line Pennsylvania has been re- 
sumed, with a view to her completion, and she will probably be 
ready for launching in the early part of next summer 

The steam-vessel building at New-York is so far completed as as 
to be ready for the reception of her engines and machinery ; 
procuring which, there has been some unavoidable delay. It was 
desirable to secure the services of the most able engineer in the 
United States, to superintend the construction of the engines and 
machinery of this, as well as other steam-vessels proposed to be 
built for the service of the United States. Efforts have been 
made to secure the services of such an engineer, but without suc. 
cess. The first attempt to precure the requisite engines and ma- 
chinery, by contract, by advertising for proposals, proved abor- 
tive ; as the lowest offers for the boilers and for the engines were 
made by different persons and the person offering for the engines 
declined the contract, because he could not also have the contract 
for the boilers. Arrangements, however, have been since made 
for procuring the engines and boilers wanted; and the vessel 
will probably be ready for service in the course of the next 
summer. 

For a detailed statement of the condition of our vessels on the 
stocks, as well as those afloat at our navy yards, and the means of 
completion, as well as repair, I beg leave to refer to the reports of 
the Commissioners of the Navy Board, herewith submitted, mark- 
ed H and 1; and for the amount of timber, iron and other mate- 
rials, procured for the gradual improvement of the navy, I refer 
to their report, marked L. 

Much has been done in advancing the works and improve. 
ments hitherto authorized at the different navy yards, except at 
that of Pensacola. The works and improvements for which ap- 
propriations have been made at that yard, have been delayed until 
a permanent plan for the same, after a due examination by a board 
appointed for that purpose, could be adopted. 

Since my last annual report, the following vessels have been 
employed in the Mediterranean: the frigates Constitution, United 
States, and Potomac; the sloop of war John Adams, and the 
schooner Shark ; the ship of the line Delaware having been with- 
drawn from that squadron, and the frigate United States added to 
it, within the present year. 

The frigate Potomac having been employed on that station for 
upwards of two years, has been ordered home, with instructions to 
run down the coast of Africa, and visit the settlements at Cape 
ge ig Cape Palmas, and Bassa Cove ; thence to proceed to 
Rio de Janeiro, and after communicating with the commander of 
our squadron there, to return to Norfolk. 

In the West Indies, the frigate Constellation, the sloops of war 
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Vandalia, St. Louis, Concord, Warren, Boston, and Natchez, and 
the schooner Grampus, have been actively employed. ‘The War- 
ren sailed for that station the latter part of December last, and has 
returned within a few days to Norfolk for repairs; and when 
these shall be completed, she will rejoin the squadron. 

The Concord sailed from Portsmouth, N. H., the 27th of Fe- 
bruary last; the Boston on the 10th of July last, from Boston ; 
the Natchez from New-York, on the 4th of August; and the 
schooner Grampus on the 10th of April last. Ali these vessels, 
except the Warren, are now on that station. 

The brig Porpoise has been employed in conveying the com- 
missioners appointed under a resolution of the Senate, directing an 
examination of the harbors south of the Chesapeake bay, with a 
view to their fitness for the purposes of a navy yard. She is 
daily expected at Norfolk ; after which it is intended that she 
shall sail, as soon as conveniently may be, to join the West India 
squadron. 

On the coast of Brazil, the sloops of war Erie and Ontario 
have been employed. The Ontario returned to the United St: tes 
in June last, has been undergoing repairs at Norfolk, and she is 
reported to be in readiness for a crew. 

The brig Dolphin sailed in September last from New-York, 
with instructions to proceed to the coast of Africa, and visit the 
settlements at Gambia, Bissau, Nunez, Cape Mesurado, Bassa 
Cove, and Cape Palmas; thence to proceed to Rio de Janeiro, to 
form a part of the Brazillian squadron. 

In the Pacific, the frigate Brandywine, the sloop Vincennes, 
and the schooner Boxer, have been employed. The sloop Vin- 
cennes, which previously to my last report was ordered to return 
to the United States, by way of the East Indies, arrived at Nor- 
folk on the 6th of June last. The frigate Brandywine has been 
ordered home, and she is probably on her way at this time: her 
place will be supplied by the ship of the line North Carolina, now 
under sailing orders. 

In the East Indies, the sloop Peacock and schooner Enter- 
prise have been engaged in protecting as well as extending our 
commerce. They are now on their return to the United States, 
with orders to visit the settlements of the American Colonization 
Society on the coast of Africa, near Cape Palmas, Bassa Cove, 
and Monrovia. 

Our squadrons at sea and on foreign stations have afforded to 
our commerce all the aid and protection that their means would 
permit. 

It was believed that our commerce in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in the West Indies, would be more exposed than in any other 
quarter. To meet the apprehended danger, an unusually large force 
has been placed at the disposal of Commodore Dallas, the comman.- 
der of the West India station. In addition to the vessels already 
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stated as forming his squadron, three revenue cutters and three 
steamboats have been placed under his command: and he has 
been charged with the complicated duties of protecting our com- 
merce, of preventing the importation of slaves into Texas or the 
United States, and of co-operating with the officers of the army 
and militia in prosecuting the war against the Creek and Seminole 
Indians ; in the performance of all which duties, his squadron has 
rendered the most essential services to the country. 

In maintaining so large a force on the West India station, 
which ought to be still increased, it has not been in the power of 
this department to send to other stations the number of vessels 
which the safety of our commerce required, and serious appre- 
hensions have been justly entertained that our merchants might 
sustain heavy losses from the want of an adequate force in the 
Pacific and on the Brazillian station, especially on the latter. Al- 
though these apprehensions have not been realized, yet a due re- 
gard to the interests of commerce and the honor of our country 
requires that a more respectable force should be sent to those sta- 
tions, as soon as practicable. There is no serious difficulty in 
sending out such a force, but that arising from the want of seamen ; 
and this difficulty will be in some degree obviated on the arrival 
of the vessels now on their return to the United States. 

When, at the commencement of the last and preceding ses- 
sions of Congress, it was recommended that a considerable addi- 
tion should be made to the number of our ships in commission, to 
meet the exigencies of the rapidly increasing commerce of our 
country, it was perceived that, should the measure be adopted, as 
it has been, by the liberal appropriations of Congress, it would be 
necessary to adopt, at the same time, measures for increasing the 
number of our seamen. The most obvious means of accomplish- 
ing this object, was the one recommended, of enlisting into the 
service of our Navy boys over the age of thirteen, and under the 
age of eighteen, until they shall arrive at the age of twenty-one 
years. A bill for this purpose has been before the Senate for the 
last two sessions, which, it is confidently hoped, will become a law 
during the approaching session of Congress. In the mean 
time, as a larger number of seamen is required for the merchant 
service than usual, and as there is at present actually in the naval 
service of the United States one-fifth more seamen than were em- 
ployed three years ago, and a greater number than has been 
employed at any time within the last fifteen years, some difficulty 
must necessarily exist in recruiting seamen required for immediate 
service. 

The terms of service of the seamen on the Pacific and Brazil- 
lian stations are about to expire. Those on the Pacific station 
have been ordered home, but will not probably arrive before the 
middle of January next. In the mean time, the North Carolina is 
ordered to that station, requiring immediately a large number of 
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seamen, and Captain John B. Nicholson has been selected to sail 
in the razee Independence, to relieve the commander on the coast 
of Brazil, who, when relieved, will return with the seamen belong- 
ing to his station. ‘The Independence will require a large number 
of seamen to complete her crew. Besides, it is important that 
each of these ships should be attended by one or two smaller 
vessels; but this is impracticable in the present state of the 
service. 

It will be easily perceived, therefore, that the force wanted for 
the protection of commerce exceeds the means of supply which 
this department can immediately bring into operation. When, 
therefore, on the 18th of May last, it was provided, by an amend- 
ment to the general naval appropriation bill, that the President of 
the United States should be authorized to send out a surveying 
and exploring expedition to the Pacific ocean and South Seas, I 
considered it impracticable to fit out this expedition in a manner 
to meet the views of Congress, under eight or nine months, with- 
out a serious injury to other branches of the naval service. 

The only insurmountable difficulty, however, in my opinion, 
was the recruiting the requisite number of seamen in three or four 
months, without interfering with arrangements already made for 
sending ships to the Pacific and Brazillian stations, and for sending 
an additional force to the West Indies. 

As, however, it was your earnest wish that the intentions of 
Congress, in authorizing this measure should be carried into effect 
with the least possible delay, and that the expedition should be 
fitted out upon the extensive and liberal scale which the indica- 
tions of public opinion seemed to require; and as the officer, 
Captain Thomas ap Catesby Jones, selected for the command of 
the expedition, gave assurances that the difficulty of obtaining 
seamen could be obviated, by giving him power to have them re- 
cruited under his immediate superintendence, and for this par- 
ticular service, it was determined to make an extraordinary effort 
to accomplish these objects. 

Every facility consistent with the rules and regulations of the 
navy was afforded Capt. Jones for recruiting seamen in the man- 
ner he proposed; and measures were immediately adopted to 
have one frigate of the second class, one store-ship, two barques, 
and one schooner, all which he considered as indispersably neces- 
sary to the success of the enterprise, prepared without delay. 
The frigate and store-ship, which were on the stocks when this 
measure was adopted, have been finished and equipped, and are 
now receiving their crews; and the other three vessels have been 
entirely built and equipped for sea. ‘The whole have been finished 
in the most substantial manner, and adapted to the particular ser- 
vice for which they are destined. These vessels will sail to 
Norfolk to complete their crews, take in their stores, and to await 
further orders, 
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To prevent any delay that might arise from the want of 
mathematical, astronomical, and philosophical instruments, books, 
maps, charts, &c., required for the expedition, Lieut. Wilkes of 
the navy was sent to Europe, and sailed from New-York on the 
8th of August last, to make the necessary purchases, in which he 
has been successful as to the greater part of the articles wanted. 
For some instruments, however, he has been under the necessity 
of waiting until they can be manufactured. His return is expected 
about the middle of this month. 

It is believed that every proper exertion has been made to re- 
cruit men for this service, but without the anticipated success ; no 
more than about two hundred, according to the returns received, 
being as yet recruited ; and as Captain Jones requires five hundred 
and eighteen petty officers, seamen, ordinary seamen, boys and 
marines, together with eighty-five commissioned and warrant 
officers for his squadron, it is evident that a considerable time must 
yet elapse before the expedition can be ready for sea. 

Recruiting seamen for a particular service may be attended 
with great inconvenience, and should not be adopted but upon the 
most urgent occasion, such as that of the exploring expedition 
was conceived tobe. If the exigencies of the Government should 
require of such recruits, service different from that for which they 
were enlisted, discontent, and even mutiny, may be apprehended. 
Besides, this mode of recruiting cannot but interfere with the re- 
cruiting for the general service; and, in the present case, the 
order to recruit for the exploring expedition has made it necessary 
to adopt the same mode of recruiting for the crews of the vessels 
about to sail for the Pacific and Brazillian stations. 

Recruiting for three distinct objects of service at the same 
time, while the usual recruiting for the general service is con- 
tinued, cannot but retard the whole, and compel us to keep in 
receiving vessels a much larger number of recruits, constantly 
disposed to desert, than would be required if recruited for the 
general service alone. 

Although the number of recruits is small for any one of these 
objects, yet, in the aggregate, the number is quite as great as 
should be expected, when we consider the unusually great number 
of seamen now in the naval service of the United States, and the 
great demand for them in the merchant service. 

Although the return of the public vessels now ordered to the 
United States will, to a considerable extent, furnish men for future 
service, yet, sending out so Jarge a force as that required for the 
exploring expedition, to be detained for the term of three vears, 
cannot but be felt as a serious inconvenience, in fitting out the 
number of vessels wanted for the immediate protection of 


commerce, 
As it has been evident, for the last three months, that this ex- 
ploring squadron could not be ready for sea before the commence. 
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ment of the approaching session of Congress, nor, indeed, until a late 
period of the session, | have not yet attempted to organize a scien- 
tific corps for the expedition. But, from inquiries made, I am 
happy to say, that, in most of the departments of science, we have 
gentlemen ready and willing to embark in this enterprise, whose 
labors will reflect honor upon themselves and upon the country. 

From several] learned and philosophical societies, as well as 
from distinguished individuals, I have received the most ample and 
satisfactory communications, embracing all the various subjects 
which it will be necessary to give in charge to the gentlemen who 
are to conduct the scientific researches which form the most im- 
portant objects of the expedition. 

These communications, so promptly and liberally furnished, 
are in the highest degree creditable to their authors. 

The scientific corps may be organized as soon as accommoda- 
tions can be afforded them in the vessels of the exploring squad- 
ron and those vessels may leave their place of rendezvous at any 
season of the year when prepared for sea. 

Under the acts concerning naval pensions and the navy pen- 
sion fund, there are, of 





Widow pensioners - : - : 158 
Invalid pensioners : : : - 308 
Total - - : : - 466 

The annual amount to pay widows is : - $34,185 
The annual amount to pay invalids is - - 23,824 
$58,009 


The nominal value of stocks of every description belonging to 
the fund is $1,143,638,84 ; of which $641,600 is, by direction of 
Congress, vested in the stock of the United States Bank ; and un- 
til the law which directs such investment shall be repealed or alter. 
ed, this department will have no authority to withdraw the money, 
or make any different investment of it. If permitted to continue 
in United States Bank stock, it is very probable that many months 
will elapse before any income can be derived from this part of the 
capital, and, in the mean time, the pension fund may sustain a loss, 
by the necessity of selling other stocks to meet the necessary dis- 
bursements. 

Of widows on the pension list, eighty-nine have been paid from 
the day of the r husbands’ deaths, respectively ; and sixty-nine 
have been paid only from the 30th day of June, 1834, as required 
by the act of Congress of that date. 

Under the privateer pension fund, the number of pensioners 
is 35. 

The annual amount to be paid them is $2,766. 

Von. If. 5 
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The amount of stock (Maryland five per cent.) belonging to 
the fund, is $4,667 05. 

From this statement it is evident that legislative provision must 
be made for the payment of these pensioners when the fund shall be 
exhausted, which will probably occur before the Ist of January, 
1838. 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest the propriety of mak- 
ing a permanent provision for the payment of those pensions, which 
by law are granted “during disability, or during life.” 

Of the navy hospital fund, the balance on the Ist of October, 





1835, was ‘ ‘ - $52,878 79 
Payments to the fund from the Ist of October, 

1835, to the Ist of October, 1836 ‘ 25,340 73 

$78,219 52 

Disbursements during the same period : 2,502 16 

Balance on the Ist of October, 1836 ‘é $75,717 36 


The necessary disbursements of the fund, it will be seen, bear 
but a small proportion to the amount of its receipts ; and I therefore 
repeat a recommendation heretofore offered, that provision be made 
by law for investing this surplus in some safe stock, for the bene- 
fit of the fund. The documents hereunto annexed, marked and 
numbered O No. 1 to O No. 5, P No. 1 to P No. 4, and Q, furnish 
all the information respecting those funds required by the 3d sec- 
tion of the act of Congress of the 10th of June, 1832. 

{ must beg leave to repeat, what I have heretofore stated, that, 
under the act of June 30, 1834, the widows of officers, seamen, 
and marines who have died in the naval service since the Ist of 
January, 1824; or who may die in the said service by reason of 
disease contracted, or by casualties, by drowning or otherwise ; or 
of injuries received while in the line of duty, are entitled to pen- 
sions equal to half of the amount of the pay to which their husbands, 
respectively, were entitled at the time of their deaths. 

The act of the 3d of March, 1835, “ to regulate the pay of the 
navy of the United States,” and which increased the pay of many of 
the officers, is silent as to pensions. A difficulty arises in ascer- 
taining the proper amount of pension to be allowed to the widows 
of naval officers whose pay has been increased by this act. 

The pay of a captain in command of a squadron on a foreign 
station was increased to four thousand dollars a year ; when on 
other duty, to three thousand five hundred dollars ; aud when off 
duty, to two thousand five hundred dollars. A corresponding in- 
crease of pay is made to other officers. c 

In the case, for instance, of a captain dying when in command 
of a foreign station, a question arises whether “his widow shall re- 
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ceive a pension to the amount of six hundred dollars a year, to 
which she would be entitled if the act increasing the pay had not 
passed; or whether she shall receive the half of the amount to 
which her husband was entitled as commander on a foreign station, 
as a captain on other duty, or as a captain offduty. Like difficul- 
ties occur with respect to the widows of other officers. 

The necessity of an explanatory act, to obviate these difficul- 
ties, was respectfully suggested. The subject received the atten- 
tion of both Houses of Congress, but no final action was had upon 
it. ‘The question remaining unsettled, creates much embarrass- 
ment in thts department. 

That the widow of a captain who for years has commanded 
on foreign stations, but has returned to his country, and is not on 
duty at the time of his death, shall receive but little more than 
half the pension she would be entitled to had her husband died a 
few weeks or days sooner, is evidently unjust. Nor is it just that 
the widows of captains who died of wounds received in battle or 
otherwise inthe late war, should receive pensions of but a little 
more than half what might be awarded to the widows of captains 
dying since the 3d of March, 1835. 

The rank of the officer, it is respectfully suggested, should 
regulate the amount of pension to the widow, rather than the 
accidental circumstance of service at the time of his death. 

In my last annual report, I stated that previously to the passing 
of the act of the 30th June, 1834, for the better organization of 
the United States marine corps, double rations had been allowed 
to the commandant of the corps, and to the officers of the same, 
commanding at the navy yards at Portsmouth, Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Norfolk, and Pensacola; and to the 
senior marine officers in the squadrons in the Mediterranean, the 
West Indies, the Brazillian coast, and the Pacifie ocean, all re- 
ceiving the sanction ef Congress by their appropriations. By this 
act, the officers of the marine corps, are to receive the same pay, 
emoluments, and allowances as are given to officers of similar 
grades in the infantry of the army. 

The act of the 16th of March, 1802, fixing the military peace 
establishment of the United States, authorizes allowances to the 
commanding officers of each separate post, of such additional 
number of rations as the President of the United States shall from 
time to time direct. 

These provisions of this last act were continued by an act of 
the 3d of March, 1815, fixing the military peace establishment. 

The paymaster of the marine corps made payments for double 
rations to officers heretofore receiving the same, from the Ist of 
July to the 80th of September, 1834 ; but the accounting officers 
of the Treasury did not think proper to allow the same, inasmuch 
as the commands of these officers had never been desiguated as 
separate stations, agreeably to the rule prescribed for the army. 
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This is a case of difficulty, which, it is respectfully suggested 
requires legislative interposition. This subject received the 
favorable consideration, but not final action, of Congress at their 
last session. It is confidently hoped that the claims of this corps 
will receive the early attention which their necessities require, 
and to which they are entitied by their merits—merits which are 
much strengthened by their patriotic conduct, in volunteering 
their services in a campaign against the Creek Indians, in which 
they have distinguished themselves by their zeal and perseverance 
in the duties assigned to them. As, however, they have been 
attached to the army, while on this campaign, their merits will 
more appropriately receive the notice of the War, than of the 
Navy Department. 

In obedience to the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 8d of March last, requiring a course of experiments to be 
instituted, for the purpose of ascertaining the efficiency, and test- 
ing the safety, of the medium or light guns of the navy, and of 
comparing their effects with the guns for which they were pro- 
posed to be substituted, a board of commissioners has been 
appointed, consisting of Commodore Charles Morris, Commodore 
Daniel T. Patterson, Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones, 
Captain William B Shubrick, and Captain Lawrence Kearney, to 
make the course of experiments required. Several officers have 
been detailed to co-operate with them, and very extensive prepa. 
rations have been made near Old Point Comfort, to have the 
experiments made in the most complete and satisfactory manner. 
As soon as the proper experiments can be made, the results 
will be reported to the House of Representatives. 

By your directions, given under a resolution of the Senate of 
the United States of the 24th of May last, that the Executive 
be requested to cause to be made the necessary examinations 
and surveys of the several harbors south of the mouth of the 
Chesapeake bay, and a report of the comparative facilities and 
advantages of the same for the establishment of a navy yard, a 
board has been constitute sd, consisting of Commodore M. T. Wool. 
sey, Captain Alex. Claxton, and Master Commandant E. R. Shu- 
bric, who were sent out in the brig Porpoise, under the command 
of Lieutenant William Ramsay, to make the required examina- 
tions and surveys. After having made those examinations and 
surveys, the commissioners have returned to New-York. Their 
report will, as soon as received, be communicated, as required by 
the resolution. 

By your directions, also, a board has been constituted, con- 
sisting of Commodore Charles Stewart, Commodore Alex. J. 
Dallas, and Captain W. C. Bolton, aided by a competent engineer, 
to examine the navy yard at Pensacola, and to prepare plans for 
the improvement of the same. ‘These commissioners have com- 
pleted their examinations and plans, the result of which will be 
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submitted to you in a separate report for your consideration and 
approval. 

Under the act of the 30th June, 1834, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to make experiments for the safety of the steam 
engine, and appropriating five thousand dollars for that purpose, 
the memorial of John C. F. Salomon, presenting a plan of a steam- 
boiler, composed of inverted arches, which he has invented, and 
which he considers as superior to the common cylindrical boiler, 
was referred to me by the House of Representatives. 

On the assurance of Mr. Salomon that the sum of four hundred 
dollars would be amply sufficient for making all the experiments 
necessary for testing the value of his alleged improvement, I 
directed that sum to be expended in making and preparing two 
boilers, under his immediate superintendence: one a common 
cylindrical boiler, the other upon his plan of inverted arches. 
Experiments were made upon these boilers in February last, near 
the eastern front of the Capitol, in the presence of a Jarge number 
of the members of Congress and others, but without any satis- 
factory result. 

Mr. Salomon requested me to make further experiments upon 
these boilers, which I declined, but permitted him to have the use 
of the boilers, for making such experiments as he might think 
proper ; so that, if there is any value in his alleged improvement, 
he has the means of showing it at the public expense. 

The sum of $519 75 was heretofore expended under this act 
in testing Mr. Phillips’s supposed improvement in steam-boilers, as 
stated in my last report; which, added to the sum expended on 
Mr. Salomon’s supposed improvement, amounts to $919 75, 
leaving an unexpended balance of the appropriation of $4,080 25. 

By the statement marked U, hereto annexed, it will appear, that 
of the appropriations heretofore made for the suppression of 
the slave trade, there remains in the Treasury a balance of 
$11,413 58. 

The necessary references to papers and documents connected 
with this report will be found in a schedule hereunto annexed. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
MAHLON DICKERSON. 
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Navy Commissioners’ EstimaTE For 1837. 


There will be required for the Navy during the year 1837, for gene- 
ral service, in addition to the balances that may remain on hand on the 
first day of January, 1837, the sum of five million one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand two hundred and ninety dollars ; and for the sur- 
veying and exploring expedition, the sum of three hundred and forty- 
six thousand four hundred and thirty-one dollars, exclusive of the 
marines attached to that expedition. 





ESTIMATED FoR 1837. 


s Appropriated 
General ser- Surveying for 1836. 
vice. and explor- 
ing expedi- 
tion. 





Ist. For the pay of commis- 

sion, warrant, and petty 

officers, and seamen... $2,224,037 50 $210,848 50 82,318,017 16 
2d. For pay of superintend- | | 

ents, naval constructors, 

and all the civil establish- 

ment atthe several yards 69,470 00 - 68,340 00 
3d. For provisions . . . 704,282 50 58,582 50. 782,263 75 
4th. For the repairs of ves- 

sels in ordinary, and the 

repairs and wear and tear 

of vessels in commission. 1,200,000 00 50,000 00 1,065,000 00 
Sth. For medicines and sur- 

gical instruments, hospi- 

tal stores, and other ex- 

penses on account of the 

OS ee ae 35,000 00! 4,000 00 40,000 60 
6th. For the improvement 

and necessary repairs of 

navy yards, viz.— { 

Portsmouth . . . . 47,700 00 = 68,071 50 


| 
' 


Charlestown. . . . 124,000 00 - | 172,724 50 
DrOOkIy—. « « « « 62,500 00 - | 70,593 51 
Philadelphia. . . . 33,350 00 - | 4,799 00 
Washington. . . . 52,850 00 - 22,500 08 
Gosport . . . . - 146,500 00, - 111,758 94 
Near Pensacola . . 78,000 00. - 208,000 00 
7th. For ordnance and ord- 
nance stores . . ' 65,000 00) 7,000 00 15,000 00 


Sth. Forcontingent expenses 
that may accrue for the 
following purposes, viz.- 
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Navy Commissioners’ EstimaTeE For 1837.—Conc.upep. 





| ESTIMATED For 1837. 





Appropriated 
General ser- | Surveying for 1836. 
vice. and explor- 
| ing expedi- | 
tion. | 











Brought forward . . . 84,842,690 00) $330,431 00 34,947,109 44 
For freight and transporta- 
tion of materials, &c.,&c. 321,600 00 16,000 00 321,600 00 
9th. For contingent expen- 
ses for objects not herein 


before enumerated. |! 3,000 00 - | 3,000 00 








Totals . . 5,167,290 00) 346, 431 00 5,271,709 44 





ESTIMATE of the amount of pay that will be required for 
the year 1837, for general service, for the following vessels in 
commission, being part of the first item in the general estimate 
Jor that year, viz., two ships of the line, one razée, five frigates, 
Jourteen sloops of war, six schooners, and one steamer. 


Commanders of five squadrons. . . « « « .~ &20,000 00 
Twoships ofthe line. . . 2 2. «© « « «. « 804,910 50 
Oneraz6e . « 2+ « «© © © + 6 & » © 6 Be Sa 
Five frigates, Istclass . . 2. 2 © « « « « 444,526 25 
Fourteen sloops of war, Ist class . . . . « . 616,325 50 
Six schooners . 2. « 6 «© « «© « «© « « « 108,619 50 
One steamer . . +. «6 «© «© 6 «© «6 « « Se0G8 Zp 








$1,635,092 25 





Note.—The force in commission for general service, estimated 
for 1837, is the same as that for 1836, excepting the substitution 
ofa razeée for a first class, and the omission of a second class 
frigate. 

There will also be required for the pay of commission, warrant, 
and petty officers, and seamen, and exclusive of marines, and 
for the scientific corps attached to the surveying and exploring 
expedition, consisting of the following vessels, viz., frigate 
Macedonian, store-ship Relief, barques Pioneer and Consort, 
and schooner Pilot, 


Thesumof ...:.+s+s«#2+#s«se « « S2eRGe 
Vou. I. 6 
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ESTIMATE of the pay required for the commission and warrant 
officers waiting erders, and on furlough, for 1837 ; being part of the 
first item in the general estimate for that year. 








| 


On leave |On furlough Aggregate 

















and waiting| amount. 
orders. 
15 Captains . : 4 $12,500 
9 Commanders. , d 16,200 
1 do ‘ ; : ~ $900 
38 Lieutenants : : | 45,600 
4 do ‘ : : - 2,400 
2 Surgeons : , ‘ 3,200 
1 Purser ‘ é 4 - 331 25 
17 Passed Midshipmen . 4 10,200 
1 do P 4 ‘ - 300 
23 Midshipmen ° : d 6,900 
On leave, ; 94,600 - 94,600 
On furlough, - 3,931,25 | 3,931 25 


Difference of pay for fifty-seven midshipmen, who may be 
arranged as passed midshipmen after examination, 7,100 


$115,631 25 








This estimate is reduced in amount below the estimate for 1836, 
because a greater number of officers are required for the force in com- 
mission for 1837, including the exploring expedition, thereby lessening 
the number waiting orders. 
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SPECIAL ESTIMATES for objects not embraced in the usual 
annual estimates for the current service of the navy. 


1. Ship Pennsylvania. 


For completing and equipping the ship of the line 


Fo 


= 


Ist. 


3d. 


Ath. 


5th. 


Ist. 


2d. 


Pennsylvania. ; ° , : 
2. For two sloops of war. 


building and equipping two sloops of war, from 
frames already provided under former appro- 
priations. : ° . ; 


3. Hospitals. 


For erecting and furnishing a new hospital build- 
ing, and for a dwelling for an assistant surgeon ; 
for the repairs of the present buildings ; and for 
all expenses upon their sa ieee near Pen- 
sacola. . 

For erecting a sea-w all to protect the shore ; for 
enclosing the hospital grounds ; for completing 
the basement of south wing ; for repairing dam. 
ages sustained from a recent gale ; and for all 
other expenses upon the dependencies of the 
hospital near Norfolk. . 

For graduating and enclosing the grounds about 
the naval asylum near Philadelphia, and for all 
other ‘ae upon the building and its depend. 
encies. 

Towards an extension of the hospital building 
near Brooklyn, New-York ; for enclosing the 
grounds, and for all other expenses upon its de- 
pe ndencies. : 

For the completion of the present hospital build- 

ing near Boston, and for all expenses upon its 
dependencies. ‘ ‘ . : 


Total for hospitals 


4. Magazines. 


For the repair of the enclosure, and for the sea- 
wall of the magazine upon Ellis’s island, in the 
harbor of New. York. ‘ : 

For the completion of the enclosure of the maga- 
zine near Boston, the wharf and other depend- 
encies. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ° 


Total for magazines ‘ , 


$400,000 


280,000 


47,500 


18,000 
9,960 


66,000 
1,350 


$142,810 


> 


$1,250 





$4,000 
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The board of Navy Commissioners respectfully state, that the 
ship of the line Pennsylvania was commenced, and her expenses 
have hitherto been paid, under the law and appropriations for the 
gradual increase of the navy. This appropriation has been so 
nearly expended, that the sum now estimated, according to the 
reports from the commandant of the yard, will be required in 
addition to the amount on hand to complete and equip her for 
service. 

The estimate for building two sloops of war, is presented in 
obedience to your instructions. 

Upon the third head, which relates to the hospitals, the board 
have to state, that from the amount of force employed in the West 
Indies and Gulf of Mexico, and which rendezvous at Pensacola, 
the board concur in opinion with the commandant and medical 
officer at Pensacola, that an addition to the present accommoda- 
tions for the sick is desirable, and have therefore presented an 
estimate for that purpose. 

The amounts estimated for the hospital and its dependencies 
near Norfolk, have been rendered necessary, in part, by consider- 
able injuries sustained in late violent gales; and the other pur- 
poses are considered desirable for the proper preservation of the 
property. 

As respects the naval asylum near Philadelphia, the opening 
of avenues, and other improvements around the ground, have ren- 
dered additional enclosures necessary ; and the state of the grounds 
westward of the building will be much improved by an early 
attention to their graduation. The enclosure of a burying-ground 
is also deemed necessary. 

The present building at New-York forms a part only of the 
building as originally proposed by the commandant of the yard. 
It will not conveniently accommodate more than sixty patients, 
though ninety might be placed in it in case of necessity. It has 
been thought advisable to propose its extension now, that it may 
be ready for use should any cause increase the number of sick in 
the naval service at that port. ‘To complete the building as origi- 
nally proposed, and to furnish it, will require a further sum of 
about ¥50,000. 

The small sum proposed for the hospital near Boston has been 
rendered necessary in consequence of the increased cost of labor 
and materials beyond what was anticipated. 

As respects the magazines at New-York and Boston, the addi- 
tional sums now proposed have been rendered also necessary by 
the unexpected increase in the cost of labor and materials. 
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GENERAL ESTIMATE of the expenses of the Marine Corps for 
the year 1337. 
There will be required for the support of the Marine corps, during 


the year 1536, in addition to the balances which may remain on hand 
the Ist of January, 1337, the sum of $339,809 62. 








Dollars. Dollars. 

PAYMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. | 
Ist. For the pay of the officers, non-commis- | 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
and subsistence of the officers of the 

Marine corps, - ‘ a ; - 163,019 60 
| ' 
A } 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
2d. For the provisions for the non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, | 
serving on shore, servants and washer- 
women, 3 ‘ , ; . 33,428 80 
3d. For clothing, . ° ° i - 38,655 00 
4th. For fuel, ‘ ‘ - 14,589 00 


5th. For the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of barracks at or near Brooklyn, 
L. I., New-York, : , a ; 
6th. For keeping the present barracks in re- 
pair until new ones can be erected, and 
for the repairs of barracks at head- 
quarters and Portsmouth, N. H. - 10,000 00 
7th. For the transportation of officers, non- | 
commissioned officers, musicians, and | 
privates, and expenses of recruiting, 6,000 00 
8th. For medicines, hospital stores, surgical 
instruments, and pay of matron and 


50,000 00 


acting hospital stewards, . F . 4,139 29 
Mh. Enumerated contingencies, . . - 17,977 93 
10th. For military stores; pay of armorers | 


keeping arms in repair; drums, fifes, 
flavs, accoutrements, and ordnance 


stores, ; ‘ , ; ‘ . 2,000 00 
————_ 176,790 02 
Total amount, | 339,809 62 
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STATEMENT showing the names, rate, distribution, and con- 
dition of the vessels in ordinary, October 1, 1836. 


At Porrtsmoutnu, N. H. 
Lexington, sloop of war, in readiness for service. 
At Cuar.estown, Mass. 


Independence, razce, repairs have just been completed, and is 
in readiness for service. 
Columbus, ship of the line, under repairs. 


At Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Washington, ship of the line, requires extensive repairs. 

Franklin, ship of the line, requires extensive repairs. 

Ohio, ship of the line, is under repair. 

Hudson, frigate, is considered unfit for sea service, and is used 
as a receiving vessel. 

Ontario, sloop of war, is under repairs, which are nearly 
completed. 


At PHILADELPHIA. 


A store-ship, prepared for the exploring expedition, new, and 


equipments nearly completed. 
Sea Gull, an old steam-vessel, is decayed and unfit for sea 
service, and is used as a receiving vessel. 


At Gosport, Va. 


North Carolina, ship of the line, has been recently repaired, 
and is ready for service. 

Delaware, ship of the line, is now in dock, under repairs. 

Columbia, frigate, new, has been recently equipped, and is 
ready for service. 

Guerriere, frigate, is much decayed, and requires to be rebuilt 
or extensively repaired. 

Java, frigate, condemned as unfit for sea service, and is used 


as a receiving vessel. 

Fairfield, sloop of war, recently repaired, and is ready for 
service. 

Vincennes, sloop of war, requires large repairs. 

Falmouth, sloop of war, is ready for service. 








+o od 
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STATEMENT of the vessels on the stocks at the different navy 
yards, October 1, 1836. 


At Portsmoutn, N. H. 


Under the law for the gradual increase of the navy, one ship 
of the line and one frigate. 


Ar CHarLestown, Mass. 


Under the law for the gradual increase of the navy, two ships 
of the line and one frigate. 

Under the law for the exploring expedition, two barques of 
about 230 tons each. 


At Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Under the law for the gradual increase of the navy, two 
frigates and one steam-vessel. 

Under the law for the exploring expedition, one schooner of 
about 130 tons. 


At PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the law for the gradual increase of the navy, one ship 
of the line and one frigate. 


At Gosport, Va. 


Under the law for the gradual increase of the navy, one ship 
of the line and one frigate. 

Under special appropriation for the Macedonian, one frigate of 
the second class, nearly ready for launching. 


STATEMENT of the measures which have been taken to carry 
into effect the laws for the gradual increase of the navy, which 
were approved on the 29th April, 1816, and the 3d March, 1821, 


The ships of the line, Columbus, North Carolina, and Dela. 
ware, have been in service for some years. 
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The ship of the line, Ohio, was launched in May, 1820, but 
her hull was not fully completed at that time ; she is now repair. 
ing and fitting for service. 

The frigates, Brandywine, Potomac, and Columbia, have been 
launched. ‘The two former have been in service for some years; 
the latter is now equipped, and ready for sea. . 

Five ships of the line and six frigates remain on the stocks, 
under houses; they are generally sound, and in good condition, 
with the exception of some defective places in the keels, keclsons, 
and dead woods; measures have been taken to replace these. 
Preparations are also making to complete the hull of the Pennsyl- 
vania ship of the line, and to launch her in the course of the next 
year. The other ships are so far advanced, that they could 
probably be completed as soon as crews could be collected for 
them. 
The steam-vessel, which was commenced under this appropri- 
ation, has been delayed on account of the engines and machinery, 
which cannot be obtained until the next year. ‘ 

The amounts under this appropriation will be insufficient to 
complete the Pennsylvania. An additional appropriation for this 
purpose, according to the statement from the commandant of the 
yard at Philadelphia, will be required, of four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Should it be deemed advisable to complete any of the other 
vessels under this appropriation, an additional amount will be 
required. 

The distribution of the ships on the stocks has been shown. 


STATEMENT of the measures which have been taken to carry 
into effect the laws for the gradual improvement of the navy, 
which were approved 3d March, 1827, and 2d March, 1833. 


Complete live oak frames have been delivered at the navy 
yard, Charlestown, Mass., for two ships of the line, two frigates, 
and one sloop of war; at the navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
one frigate; at the navy yard, Philadelphia, for two frigates and 
one sloop ; at the navy vard, Washington, for one frigate and one 
sloop; at the navy yard, Gosport, Virginia, two ships of the line, 
one frigate and one sloop of war. 

Other contracts have been made for the live oak timber re- 
quired for five ships of the line, seven frigates, six sloops of war, 

Of these, nearly the whole 


five schooners, and three steamers. 
of the frames for a frigate and sloop of war have been delivered 
at Portsmouth, N. H., but only a small quantity at other places, 
The situation of Florida during the past year has given interrup. 
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tion to some of the contractors, and prevented the delivery of the 
quantities which might have been expected under more favorable 
circumstances, 

Contracts have also been made for the white oak and yellow 
pine timber, which is estimated to be necessary for the complete 
frames which have been delivered; these are not wholly com- 
pleted. 


REPORT of the measures which have been taken to carry into 
effect the law of the last session, in relation to the surveying and 
exploring expedition. 

The frigate Macedonian having been designated by the de- 
partment as one of the vessels to be employed, orders were given 
for her completion and equipment with reference to that service, 
By the reports from the commandant of the yard, it may be ex. 
pected that she will be completely equipped by about the last of 
November. It is presumed that the special appropriation of 
$207,956, for rebuilding this ship will be suflicient to complete 
her, with the exception of provisions and sea stores. 

The store-ship which was building at the navy yard, Philadel. 
phia, having also been designated by the department for this ser. 
vice, was directed to be completed and equipped accordingly. 
She is launched, and is ready for her stores and crew whenever 
they shall be designated by the commander of the expedition. 
The expenses for this vessel, beyond the special appropriations 
for her, have been paid from the appropriation for this expedition, 

Two barques of about 230 tons have been launched at the 
navy yard, Boston, and will prebably be ready for their stores and 
crews by the 20th of November. 

A schooner of about 130 tons. has also been built at the navy 
yard, New-York, and will probably be ready for her crew and 
stores about the 20th of November. 

Detailed statements of the expenditure upon these objects have 
not vet been made to this office, but the amount remaining in the 
Treasury from the appropriation of $150,000 was, on the Ist of 
November, but 829,624, which will be insufficient to complete 
the remaining equipment of the several vessels, but which can 
probably be done from the $150,000 which the President is autho- 
rized to take from other means under the control of the Navy 


Department. = 
An estimate for the support of this expedition for the year 


1837, is presented, with the estimates for the general service, and 
in N. 
Vou. II. 


wr 
‘ 
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ESTIMATE of the amount that will be required for the support 
of the frigate Macedonian, the store-ship Relief, the two barques 
Pioneer and Consort, and the schooner Pilot, employed on the 
surveying and exploring expedition, for one year. 


For the pay of commission, warrant, petty officers, 


and seamen, and for the scientific corps, . $210,848 50 
For provisions, . 58,582 50 
For repairs and wear r and tear of the vessels on the 

expedition, : . ‘ ° ‘ 50,000 00 
For medical and hospital stores, . i r 4,000 00 
For ordnance and ordnance stores, . , ° 7,000 00 
For contingencies, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 16,000 00 





$346,431 00 











LIST of resignations in the navy of the United States in the year 
1836. 





Name and rank. When accepted. 





LIEUTENANT. 
Edward O. Blanchard — .| 31st December, 1835. 
PASSED MIDSHIPMEN. 


John C. Graham. -| 21st January, 1836, 
Charles H. Cotton . -| Ist August, 1836. 


MIDSHIPMEN. 
Jas. G. Stanly , -| 11th January, 1836. 
Wm. T. Cocke : .| 4th March, 18386. 
Chas. Sperry ‘ .| Ist April, 1836. 





Thruston M. Taylor .| 28th May, 1836. 
Wm. P. Bradburn . | 2d June, 1836. 


Levi Lincoln, jr... .| 3d June, 1836. 
Townshend Dade . .| 9th June, i836. 
John G. Tod . P .| 11th June, 1836. 


P. W. Humphreys . . | 7th June, 1836. 
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Name and rank. When accepted. 





MIDSHIPMEN. 


Samuel A. Turner . . 24th June, to take effect from 6th 
| June, 1836. 

Wm. 8S. Williamson - | 29th June, to take effect from 6th 
June, 1836. 
John O. Wilson ‘ - Ist July, 1836. 

John J. Thruston . - | 8th July, 1836, as of 6th June, 1836. 


Wm. Nott Callender . | Declined accepting his appointment. 

Joseph W. Brackett - Ist August, 1836. 

Luther L. Creesy . - | 10th August, 1836. 

Wm. 8S. Weed - +, Appointment not accepted, and name 
| discontinued. 


Chas. A. Auze , - | 3d September, 1836. 
R. L. Browning - | 26th October, 1836. 


BOATSWAINS. 


! 


John Freeman ‘ . 20th July, 1836. 
Theodore Fernald . . 6th October, 1836. 


GUNNER. | 
John M. Green ‘ . 8th September, 1836. 
CARPENTERS. 


John Williston 


‘ 14th October, 1836. 
John A. Barnicoat . 


14th September, 1836. 
SAIL MAKER. 


18th April, 1836, 


| 
' 
| 
Wm. Bennett 


MARINE OFFICER. | 


Henry W. Fowler, Ist Lt. | 8th June, 1836. 


Byrd C, Willis ‘ . | 20th April, 1836. 


NAVY AGENT. 
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LIST of the deaths in the Navy of the United States, as ascer- 
tained at the department, since the 1st of December, 1835. 





Name and rank. Date. Place. 








LIEUTENANTS. 


John T. Jenkins Feb. 6, 1836 New-York. 

James Goodrum May 9, 1836 Greenville county, Va. 

Hubbard H. Hobbs = April 3, 1836 U.S. ship Brandywine, at 
Valparaiso. 


Archd. 8. Campbell June 3, 1836 Macao, China. 


PASSED ASSISTANT 





SURGEON. 

Geo. W. Palmer Nov. 6, 1836 St. Simon’s, Georgia. : 
PURSERS. 

Timothy Winn Feb. 18, 1836 Washington. 

Wm. McMurtrie Mar. 23, 1836 Philadelphia. 

PASSED MIDSHIPMEN. 

Jas. F. Duncan Aug. 3, 1836 Princess Ann county, Va. 

Joseph R. Brown Aug. 25, 1836 At sea, in the sloop Boston, 


West Indies. 
Harry P. 'T. Wood Oct. 9,1836 New-York. 


MIDSHIPMEN. 
John P. B. Adams Dec. 28, 1835 Delaware. 
Daniel M. Key June 22, 1836 Washington. 


BOATSWAIN. 
John Woods Jan. 31, 1836 Gosport, Va. 
CARPENTERS. 


Thomas Armstrong Sept. 6, 1836 Gosport, Va. 
John Snider Nov. 7, 1836 Pensacola. 





NAVY AGENT. ) 
John T. Robertson July 23, 1836 Charleston, S. C. 
NAVAL STOREKEEPER. 
Gabriel Galt April, 1836 Norfolk, Va. 














OFFICERS 
UNITED STATES NAVAL LYCEUM, 
FOR 1837. 


President—CHARLES G. RIDGELY, Commopore. 
First Vice Presidenit—M. C. PERRY, Caprarn. 
Second Vice Presideni—TUNIS CRAVEN, Ese. 
Corresponding Secretary—C. O. HANDY, Ese. 
Recording Secretaries, } yp. ELLISON. 
Treasurer—GEORGE W. LEE. 

( M. C. PERRY, Caprain, 


| 
Curators, T. J. CRAVEN, Lrevt. 
Dre. JOHN HASLETT, 
Dr. M. G. DULANEY. 
Librarian—EDWARD C. WARD. 
Assistant Librarian—GEORGE A. FARLEY. 


Committee of Correspondence. 


W. L. HUDSON, Lieutenant, CuarRMan. 
JOSHUA R. SANDS,  ‘* 
WM. J. McCLUNEY, « 
H. W. OGDEN, “ 
G. W. WALKER, Captain U. S. M. C. 


Committee of Nomination. 


RALPH VOORHEES, Lieut. Commandant, CHAIRMAN. 
W. G. WOOLSEY, Lieutenant, 

Dr. M. G. DULANEY, 

SAMUEL HART, E'szq., N. C. 

H. J. PAUL, Passed Midshipman. 


Committee of Finance. 


CHARLES O. HANDY, £sq., Coarrman. 
Dr. JOHN HASLETT, 
A. B. ELLISON. 


Library Committee. 


Rey. CHARLES S. STEWART, Cuainman. 
Dr. LEWIS B. HUNTER, 

Dr. AMOS G. GAMBRILL, 

T. J. CRAVEN, Lieutenant, 

T. J. MANNING, sa 


Draughisman—SAMUEL M. POOK 
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MEMBERS 








Of the United States Naval Lyceum who have been elected during the 
year 1836. 
Captains, . 5 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . é +) 
Master Commandants,  . r Z ‘ ‘ és . 6 
Lieutenants, . P P ‘ 23 
Pursers, . ‘ . é Z ; P ‘ ‘ 1 
Surgeons, . ‘ ‘ : ? = 
Passed Assistant Surgeons, . 3 
Assistant Surgeons, . ‘ 1 
Sailing Masters, ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
Passed Midshipmen, . , ‘ : ‘ e , 9 


Total, s ‘ ‘ . ‘ , . « § 

















LIST OF MEMBER 
STATES NAV 


S OF THE UNITED 
AL LYCEUM. 


RESIDENT. 


c...6. Ridgely, Comme dore, 

M. C. Perry, Mast. Commandant, 
John Haslett, Surgeon, 

M. P. Mix, Mast. Commandant, 
James Giynn, Lieut. 

Wm. L. Hudson, Liew?. 

John Robinson, Sailing Master, 
Mr. George W. Lee, 

Mr. A. B. Ellison, 

Wn. 8S. Ogden, Lieut. 

Wm. J. M’Cluney, Lieut. 

James M. Halsey, Purser, 

G. W. Robbins, Lieut. Marines, 
Mr. Charles S. Willett, 

Wm. Swift, Surgeon, 

Wm. W. Dulany, Capt. Marines, 
Tunis Craven, N. S. Keeper, 

Mr. H. J. Willett, 

T. L. Smith, Assist. Surgeon, 

EK. C. Ward, Prof. of Mathematics, 
F. B. Ellison, Lieut. 

J.S. Nicholas, es 

S. Hart, Naval Constructor, 

E. Irvine, Lieut. Marines, 
Charles O. Handy, Purser, 

Mr. A. D. Ostrander, 

Mr. Samuel M. Pook, 

S. Sharp, Assist. Surgeon, 

B. J. Moeller, Passed Midshipman, 
A. Paine, Lieut. 

Wm. A. Spencer, Mast. Comm'dt, 
C.S. Boggs, Passed Midshipman, 
G. Gansevoort, ad 

C. Heywood, “& 

B. Cooper, Mast. Commandant, 
H. Pinckney, Lieut. 

W. G. Woolsey, Lieut. 

G. W. Walker, Capt. U. S. M. 
C.8. Stewart, Chaplain U. S. N. 
T. A. Parsons, Assistant Surgeon, 
W. E. McKenny, “ 

A Garland, Liew. U. S. M. 
Henry W. Ogden, Lieut. 

E. C. Ward, Passed Midshipman, 
M. Smith, “ 


| R. W. Meade, Passed Midshipman, 
| J. Decamp, “ 

1H. J. Paul, “ 

Henry W. Morris, Lieut. 
Dominick Lynch, 

G. Clymer, Assist’? Surgeon, 
Wiram Paulding, Lieut. 

G. Jones, Chaplain U. S..N. 

lJohn W. Turk, Lieut. 

J.E. Bispham, “ 

| A. G. Gambriel, P. Assist’t Surgeon, 
.. B. Hunter, “ 

“, W. Moores, Sailing Master, 

$. Dodd, Passed Midshipman, 

J. L. C. Hardy, Lieut. Marines, 
iHenry Eagle, Lieut. 

J. P. McKinstry, P. Midshipman, 
Wm. Sinclair, Purser, 

A. A. Adee, Surgeon, 

S. H. Stringhain, Mast. Comm’dt, 
\J. B. Montgomery, Lieut. 

| Thomas B. Salter, Surgeon, 

| Benjamin Page, Lieut. 

|C. M. Armstrong, “ 

J. W. Mooers, 6“ 


— 


J. H. Rowan, “6 

J. 1. Smith, - 

G. A. Prentiss, Passed Midshipman, 
EK. R. Thompson, 6“ 


Lawrence Kearney, Capt. 

F. H. Gregory, Mast. Commandant, 
A. A. Nicholson, Capt. Marines, 
Mr. S. T. Hart, 

Joshua R. Sands, Lieut. 

Peter Christie, Surgeon, 

Win. Seaton, Lieut. 

Hf. N. Glenworth, Assist’t Surgeon, 
J.D. Sloat, Mast. Commandant, 
John S. Wile Vy Surgeon, 

A. Bigelow, Lieut. 

Joseph H. Terry, Purser, 

F. Huger, Passed Midshipman, 
James H. Ward, Lieut. 
| E. Farrand, “ 
James H. Clark, Purser, 
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J.C. Rich, Lieut. Marines, 
John Manning, Lieut. 
Wm. J. Powell, Assist’?t Surgeon, 


M. G. Delaney, si 
Samuel Lockwood, Lieut. 
T. Bailey, “ 


J. H. Strong, Passed Midshipman, 
Wm. W. Bleecker, “ 


| John J. Almy, Passed Midshipman, 
| Wm. B. Whiting, 6 
| Robert W. Jones, Lieut. 
| Wm. Turk, Surgeon, 
R. Voorhees, Lieut. Commandant, 
Alexander Slidell, Lieut. 
F. Piper, Passed Midshipman, 
Joseph Lanmar, Lieut. 


ABSENT. 


N. Wilson, Purser, 

A. J. D. Browne, Lieut. 

B. Dulany, Mast. Commandant, 
S. F. Dupont, Lieut. 

J. B. Hull, “ 


J. T. Newton, Mast. Commandant, 


T. T. Craven, Lieut. 

J. Dornin, 6 

H. Ingersoll, “ 

W. M Blair, ss 

Wm. C. Bolton, Captain. 
M’Kean Buchanan, Purser, 

E. R. Shubrick, Mast. Commandant, 
G. N. Hollins, Lieut. 

Francis B. Stockton, Purser, 
H. Y. Purviance, Lieut. 

EK. O. Blanchard, Lieut. 
Murray Mason, “ 

Grenville C. Cooper, Purser, 
Charles Chase, Surgeon, 

G. P. Upshur, Lieut. 

George Terrill, Surgeon, 

J. D. Williamson, Lieut. 
George S. Blake, “ 

A. G. Slaughter, “ 

G. W. Peete, Assis?'t Surgeon, 
A. Claxton, Mast. Commandant, 
Henry E. Ballard, Captain, 
John N. Todd, Purser, 
Thomas R. Gedney, Lieut. 
Andrew R. Long, “ 
Franklin Buchanan, * 

G. A. Magruder, “ 
Stephen Rapelje, Surgeon, 

J. T. McLaughlin, P. Midshipman, 
Bushrod W. Hunter, “ 
Georve M. Bache, “ 
Frederic Chatard, Lieut. 
W.D. Newman, “* 

Sidney S. Lee, - 

Josiah Tatnal, ss 

Charles H. Davis, “ 





{ Fitzallen Deas, Lieut. 

J.T. Boyd, Surgeon, 

| Edmund P. Kennedy, Captain, 
|C. K. Stribbling, Lieut. 

Edmund Byrne, =“ 

John Dale, 6 

| Francis G. M’Cauley, Purser, 

G. I. Pendergrast, Lieut. 

E. Peck, “ 

R. R. Pinckham, “ 

Wm. Mervine, Mast. Commandant, 
|'Thomas Crabb, “ 

L. M. Goldsborough, Lieut. 
George C. Read, Captain, 

F. A. Parker, = 

Robert Ritchie, Lieut. 

David Deacon, Captain, 

EK. W. Carpenter, Lieut. 

C. W. Chauncey, “ 

S. W. Stockton, Lieut. (Deceased.) 
John L. Ball, Lieut. 

Thomas R. Lambert, Chaplain, 
Jona. W. Switt, Lieut. 

H. H. Cocke, “ 

Wm. F. Lynch, “ 

| Garret R. Barry, Purser, 

| Cadwallader Ringgold, Lieut. 

D. Geisinger, Mast. Commandant, 
W.S. W. Ruschenberger, Surgeon, 
Charles C. Turner, Lieut. 

Loyd B. Newell, 6 

Stephen Johnson, s 

T. J. Page, Passed Midshipman, 
Stephen B. Wilson, Lieut. 

N. Pinckney, Assist’t Surgeon, 
Charles M’Blair, Lieut. 

Waters Smith, Surgeon, 

T. A. M. Craven, P. Midshipman, 
John T. Jenkins, Lieut. 

T. A. Jenkins, Passed Midshipman, 
Andrew A. Harwood, Lieut. 








L. M. Powell, “ 





eel ad 
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John Gallagher, Mast. Commandant, 7. F. Johnson, Lieut. 


J. P. Zantzinger, & H. W. Westcott, 

J.C. Long, Lieut. \E. F. Valette, Mast. Commandant, 

Oscar Bullus, * Charles G. Hunter, Lieut. 

Bailey Washington, Surgeon, Dudley Walker, Purser, 

John H. Marshall, Lieut. | Hillary H. Rhodes, Lieut. 

J. P. Gilles, Passed Midshipman, | W.K. Latimer, Mast. Commandant, 

C. W. Morris 4 J. B. Nicholson, Captain, 

Frederic Varnums, Lieut. |R. F. Stockton, Mast. Commandant, 

Daniel T. Patterson, Commodore, (Thomas Turner, Lieut. 

Lewis Warrington, “ |S. Breeze, Master Commandant, 

Joseph Myers, Lieut. \A, H. Marbury, Lieut. 
HONORARY. 


ANDREW JACKSON, President of the United States. 
M. VAN BUREN, 
LOUIS M’LANE, 
R. B. TANEY, 
LEWIS CASS, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
B. F. BUTLER, Attorney General, 
Commodore JOHN RODGERS, 
“ J. CHAUNCEY, Navy Commissioners. 
“ C. MORRIS, , 
J. FENNIMORE COOPER, 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Com. DAVID PORTER, Charge des Affaires at Constantinople. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Professor BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, New-Haven. 
“ NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE, Count de Surveilliers, 
Chancellor KENT, New- York. 
General SAMUEL SMITH, Baltimore. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LA FAYETTE, Paris. 
Hon. MALIILON DICKERSON, Secretary of the Navy, 
Coi. JOHN G. WATMOUGH, Philadelphia. 
Professor F. R. HASSLER, 
Hon. SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD, 
W. B. LLEWELLYN, U. 8. Consular Agent at Salonica, 


CORRESPONDING. 


Col. JOSEPH TOTTEN, U. S. Engineer. 
WM. WOOD, Esq. New- York. 
ISAAC LEA, “ Philadelphia. 
WM. COOPER « “ 
SAMUEL D. HEAP, Esq. U. S. Consul at Tunis. 
JOHN L. PAYSON, 6s Messina. 
Captains SIR WM. EDWARD PARRY, 
“ SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 
“ SIR JOHN ROSS, 
“ BACK, 
Professor G. W. BENEDICT, Vermont, 
ss JOHN TORREY, New- York. 


British Navy. 
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Major JOHN DELAFIE LD, Presi sident Secon. of ¢ Natural ‘History, 
New- Yor} 
JOHN C. JAY, ! Sed, New-York. 
Major JOUN LE CONTE, New- York. 
Prince CHARLES BONAPARTE, Italy. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES BURROUGHS, Portsmouth, N. H. 
I] Cav’r LANDOLAINO, Syracuse, Sicily. 
DOUGLASS W. FITCH, Esq. Marseilles, France. 
Lieut. Col. R. E. DE RUSSY, Superintendent Military Academy, 
West Point. 
a B. D. DOUGLASS, Brooklyn. 
Gen. CHAS. GRATIOT, Chief Engineer U. S. Army. 
HOR: or, SPR: AGUEK, "Esq. a S. Cons sul, ba braltar. 
SAMU kK F BL ODGE xi igh Ki sSq. Gibr rallar. 
ROBERT W ALSH, sen. Esq. Philadelphia. 
JOHN H. MARCH, Esq. U.S. Cons mY Madeira. 
Col. SALAH TOW ag eon Paris. 
FRANCIS CARNES, Pai 
Capt. F. A. FOKKES, Mlenéh 
O. RICH, Esq. U.S. Consul, Balearic Islands. 
HENRY BEAUFOY, Esq. «» London. 
MATTHEW CAREY, Esq. Philadelphia. 
CHARLES U. SHEPARD, Yale College. 
Doctor AMOS A. EVANS, Elkton, Md. 
Professor OLMSTEAD, Yale Colleve. 
THEODORE ALLEN, Esq 
CHARLES B. ALLEN, Esq. U. S. Consul, Maranham. 
Doctor WM. B. RHINELANDER. 
Doctor JAS. E. DEKAY. 
Don PROSPERO HERRERA, Guatemala. 
Col. S. BALDWIN, Civil Engineer. 
Doctor USHER PARSONS, Providence, R. I. 
Baron LEDERER, Austrian Consul General. 
SAMUEL HUMPHREYS, Esq, Washington. 
THOMAS G. CLEMSON, Esq. Philadelphia. 
JOHN BOYLE, Esq. 
CHARLES WM. GOLDSBOROUGH, Esq. 
WILLIAM CLIFT, Esq. F. R. S., Conservator of the Hunterian 
Museum, London 
Rev. Dr. JARVIS. 
Professor A. ‘T’.. DALLAS B. \CHE, Philadelphia. 
“ ae MELLINGTON, William and Mary College, Virginia. 
Rey. F. W. P. GR REN W¢ OD, Bos fon. , 
Peumhans cass AMER, Esq., New- Yor) 
Ge n. JEREMIAH JOHNS IN, Loi r Bi ind, New-York. 
JOHN C. HALSEY, Esq., ae City. 
OGDEN HOFFMAN, Esq. ss ’ 
W. C. REDFIELD, Esq., ‘ 
Mons. le Chevalier LA PLACE, H. M. Majesty’s Ship Artemise. 
Rey. J. J. ROBERTSON, D. D., Sy ria : 
EDMUND BLUNT, Esq. Brookly 
Professor JAMES RE re . ‘kK, Columbia College, New-York. 
Capt. F. BEAUFORT, Hydrozrapher to the Admiralty. 
Gen. SIR HOWARD DOUGL: ASS, Lord High Commigsi oner of 


the Ionian Islands. 











